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EVERY  musical  composition  ever 
written,  firom  song  to  symphony,  is  but 
a  variation  of  twelve  musi*^  notes. 

VARY  the  quality — not  the  quantity 
of  material.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
program  in  Thb  New  CuHRicuLim 
AiUTHMEncs,  a  series  designed  to  meet 
the  varied  abilities  of  pupils.  "The  New 
Curriculum  Arithmetics  (Brueckner 
et  al.),  for  Grades  3  to  8,”  wrote  an 
enthusiastic  superintendent,  "offer  an 
individual  difference  program  in  three  di¬ 
mensions — length,  breadth,  and  depth." 

A  tribe  of  gypsies,  the 
Bajaos,  who  live  on  hun- 
dreds  of  small  boats  in  the 
Sulu  Sea,  are  so  used  to  the 
mmEJLxJ  swaying  motion  of  their 
homes  that  they  become  dizzy  when 
wadking  on  solid  ground. 

TYPICAL  of  many  letters  which 
come  daily  to  the  Winston  offices  is  this: 
"A  friend  has  told  me  about  HOME 
FOLKS  (a  Geography  for  Beginners  by 
J.  Russell  Smith).  She  recommends  it 
highly.  Will  you  please  give  me  complete 
infermation  about  it?"  And  letters,  often 
poet  cards,  like  this:  "We  use  The 
Heard-King  Histories  and  like  them 
very  much.  Do  you  publish  a  series  of 
English  texts  for  the  dementary  grades?" 
Call  upon  us — perhaps  at  this  time  you 
would  also  like  to  have  a  copy  of  our 
Complete  Educational  Catalog. 

SALT  is  one  of  the  earth’s  most 
plentiful  substances.  Yet  today  it  is 
still  so  universally  taxed  that  it  continues 
to  be  a  luxury — in  fact  the  first  luxury — 
of  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 

Kangaroos  at  birth  are 
smaller  than  mice.  (See  illu- 
minating  article  and  beauti- 
fill  color  plate.  Larger  Wild 
Animals,  in  tSie  Winston 
Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools.) 
May  we  send  you  full  information  about 
this  dictionary  which  in  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  has  created  a  record  without 
parallel  in  its  field? 

LOWEST  letter  postage  in  1843  was 
6  cents,  which  would  carry  only  one 
sheet  of  paper  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles;  at  400  miles  or  more,  each  sheet 
cost  25  cents.  Today  a  letter  of  several 
pages  can  be  sent  more  than  10,000 
miles  at  a  cost  of  3  cents. 

ASTOUNDING  is  the  large  number 
of  school  systems  using  Bookkeeping 
FOR  Immediate  Use,  even  to  those  who 
expected  a  tremendous  distribution  of 
the  only  bookkeeping  series  with  the 
social  approach.  Elementary  Course, 
Advanced  Course,  four  Workbooks, 
Manual,  eukI  Tests  are  available. 


WINSTON 


WINSTON  BLOG. 


PHILADELPHIA  PA 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  thrilling  story  of  man’s  changing  customs  and  arts 
through  the  ages  dynamically  but  simply  told,  beautifully 
illustrated.  Now  ready. 


I.  First  Book  of  the  Earth 

II.  Nature  Peoples 

III.  Communities  of  Men 


IV.  Peoples  and  Countries 
V.  The  Building  of  America 
VI.  Man  at  Work:  His  Industries 


RUGG:  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 
FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Workbooks  and  Teachers’  Guides 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HOVIOUS— 
Following  Printed  Trails, 

Thines  to  Learn  About  Reading 


Provides  continued  training  in  reading  for  the  normal  student; 
improves  the  reading  of  students  whose  reading  ability  is  definitely 
below  their  age-grade  norm;  teaches  all  high-school  students  to 
read  with  greater  speed,  accuracy,  and  enjoyment.  Send  for 
further  information. 

TRESSLER— 

Planned  Ten-Year  English  in  Action  Program 


For  grades  three  to  twelve.  The  student  advances  at  the  proper 
rate  for  habit  formation,  steadily  growing  in  ability  to  handle 
written  and  spoken  English,  drilling  on  the  essentials  of  gram¬ 
mar,  applying  English  to  his  everyday  social  needs,  comparing 
each  year’s  achievements  with  those  of  the  year  before. 

New  This  Spring — Revised  Edition  of 

TRESSLER  AND  SHELMADINE— 

Junior  English  in  Action 

Much  new  material  added,  particularly  in  speech  training.  New 
exercises,  illustrations,  and  cartoons.  Meets  leading  syllabi. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


Call  for  Letters 

On  Federal  Aid 

Letters  to  Senators  and  Cong;ress- 
men  in  support  of  the  Harrison-Black- 
Flctcher  bill  for  Federal  Aid  to  Edu¬ 
cation  are  sought  by  the  Legislative 
Commission  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  through  its  chairman, 
Sidney  B.  Hall.  These  letters  should 
be  sent  by  teachers,  of  course,  but  also 
by  political  leaders,  prominent  citizens, 
heads  of  citizen  groups,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  early  in 
February  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  will  come  up  for  vote  in 
the  Senate  very  soon.  Hearings  on  the 
bill  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  are  scheduled  for  March  30- 
April  2.  This  is  the  time,  therefore, 
when  agitation  in  favor  of  this  bill 
should  be  at  its  height,  and  every 
effort  made  to  convince  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  representatives  in  Congress  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  this  legislation. 

While  letters  are  sought  from  all 
teachers,  from  political  leaders,  promi¬ 
nent  citizens,  and  heads  of  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  education,  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  letters  expressing  the  desire 
of  substantial  groups  are  also  needed. 
In  many  counties  of  the  State,  the 
county  organizations  are  already  at 
work  on  this  problem. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  federal 
aid  bill  which  is  being  endorsed  is  the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill  (Senate 
419 — House  Resolution  2288),  and 
not  either  of  the  other  bills  which  have 
been  presented  on  the  Federal  Aid 
problem.  Thus  far  these  other  two 
bills  have  served  only  to  weaken  the 
support  of  the  one  bill  which  has  a 
good  chance  of  passage  and  which 
would  firmly  establish  the  principle  of 
federal  aid  to  education. 

The  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill 
would  provide  $3,059,117  of  federal 
funds  for  education  in  New  Jersey  the 
first  year,  and  $9,177,351  the  fifth  year 
(and  each  year  thereafter.  The  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  bill  was  printed  in  the 
’October  (1936)  Review  (P.  16)  and 
the  arguments  for  it  were  discussed  in 
the  November  (1936)  Review  (P. 
54). 

This  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  many  other  groups, 
local,  state,  and  national. 
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Problems  of  Taxation 

Dr.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 


J\  Messoge 
From  the 
President 


Ever  since  the  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mission  reported,  in  1933,  our 
Association  has  taken  the  position  that 
we  would  support  any  reasonable  tax 
that  would  broaden  the  tax  base  for 
school  support  and  make  effective  the 
School  Equalization  Act.  We  have 
been  consistent  in  that  position,  and 
this  year  finds  us  on  record  in  favor 
of  tax  plans  as  widely  dissimilar  as 
the  Roye  graduated  income  tax  bill  and 
the  Muir-Loizeaux  tax  program  of 
sales,  flat  income  and  business  franchise 
taxes. 

There  has  persisted,  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  however,  the  hope  that 
New  Jersey’s  problems  might  be  solved 
without  any  such  taxes,  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  radical  change  in  our  state’s  tax¬ 
thinking. 

For  that  reason  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recently  made  some  studies 
of  which  the  implications  seem  clear. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  New 
Jersey  has  not  begun  to  use  the  tax 
resources  that  are  available  to  a  great 
and  wealthy  state.  In  the  comprehen- 
Mve  study.  Tax  Systems  of  the  World, 
published  by  the  Tax  Research  Foim- 
dation,  analysis  is  made  of  thirty-four 
types  of  taxes  used  by  various  states. 
Of  these  taxes.  New  Jersey  uses  only 
sixteen. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  many  of  the  taxes  listed  there  are 
not  substantial  revenue-producers,  and 
their  use  or  non-use  is  a  matter 
of  slight  importance  when  the  problem 
of  raising  $18,000,000  or  more  is  imder 
consideration. 

A  better  picture  of  the  situation  can 
be  obtained  from  “The  Development 
of  the  Tax  Systems  of  the  States,” 
compiled  by  W.  Brooke  Graves  and 
David  H.  Kurtzman  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.  Here  are  listed  twelve  taxes 
which,  the  authors  feel,  represent  major 
tax  sources  of  state  income.  The  ac¬ 
companying  chart  shows  New  Jersey 
standing  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
the  use  of  these  taxes. 

The  above  conclusions  are  confirmed 
by  “Collections  from  State-Imposed 
Taxes — 1930-1936”  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department. 
That  study  lists  eight  major  state  taxes 
of  which  New  Jersey  uses  only  four. 
The  list  includes  estate  and  inheritance 
taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  motor  vehicle 
registration  and  licenses,  and  liquor 
excise  taxes  and  licenses,  all  used  by 
New  Jersey,  and  individual  income, 
corporation  income,  general  sales,  and 


tobacco  excise  taxes  and  licenses,  which 
New  Jersey  does  not  use. 

Because  of  the  opposition  to  such 
taxes  as  sales,  personal  income  and  cor¬ 
poration  franchise  taxes  in  our  state, 
the  Executive  Committee  surveyed  the 
possibility  of  other  tax  sources  for 
broadening  the  tax  base  for  school 
support. 

It  considered,  among  other  things,  a 
proposed  schedule  of  taxes  which  were 
estimated  to  raise  $22,000,000.  That 
schedule  follows: 


ESTIMATED 
REVENUE 

T  ruck  taxes 

(a)  double  present  rates  $4,000,000 

(b)  further  increase  for 
common  carriers  600,000 

(c)  tax  on  out-of-state 

trucks  3,000,000 

Ic  increase  in  gasoline 
tax  6,500,000 

Tobacco  taxes  5,600,000 

Chain  stores  tax  1,000,000 

Amusement  tax — thea¬ 
tre  admissions  1 ,000,000 

Cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations  200,000 

Severance  taxes  100,000 

Frankly,  it  does  not  appear  that  such 
a  group  of  taxes  would  work  any  undue 
hardship.  In  no  case  would  it  impose 
rates  above  what  other  states  have 
judged  reasonable.  It  does  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  proposal  of  such  a  tax 


1. 


program  would  be  impractical.  More 
than  $14,000,000  of  the  proposed  taxes 
would  have  to  come  from  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  truck  owners,  and  would  in¬ 
volve  an  even  sharper  struggle  over 
the  diversion  principle  than  has  been 
sMn  this  year.  It  would  mean  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  permanent  policy  of  taxing 
trucks  and  gasoline  for  purposes  other 
than  highways. 

Chain  store,  theatre  and  cosmetic 
taxes  are  all  in  use  by  other  states, 
but  they  would  not  produce  any  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  revenue  needed  to 
replace  the  state  school  tax.  All  would 
meet  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
groups  affected.  Only  the  tobacco  tax 
would  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  earn 
it  major  consideration. 

The  conclusions  are  more  or  less  un¬ 
mistakable. 

Unless  some  brilliant  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  can  devise  some  form  of  taxation 
not  in  general  use,  but  a  substantial 
producer  of  revenue,  the  solution  to 
New  Jersey’s  problem  of  broadening 
the  tax  base  seems  to  narrow  itself  to 
a  choice  of,  or  combination  of,  income 
and  sales  taxes  in  some  form. 

The  sales  tax  alone,  even  with  food 
and  medicine  exempt,  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  failing  to  tap  certain  incomes 
in  the  higher  bracket  which  should  be 
reached.  The  legal  questions  involved 
in  the  graduated  income  tax  make  its 
{Continued  on  page  181) 


Number  of  Major  Taxes  Used  by  Various  States* 

4  lA 

N«b.  N«v.  Wy. 

5  1^ 

Col.  Mo.  R.  I.  New  Jersey 

6 

Fla.  Qa.  III.  Ind.  Md.  N.  H.  N.  D.  Pa.  Vt 

7  lAi 

Ida.  Kana.  Matt.  Me.  S.  C.  Tann.  Va. 

Ala.  Conn.  la.  Ky.  Mitt.  Mt.  N.  Y.  Okl.  Or.  S.  0.  Tax.  Ut.  Mleh.  W.Va. 

9  ^ 

Aria.  Ark.  Del.  Minn.  N.  M.  N.  C.  O.  Wa.  Wit. 

10  [4 

Cal. 

11 14 

La. 

*Out  of  12  selected  taxes.  New  Jersey  uses  but  five.  Only  three  statee  use  fewer. 
Taken  from  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TAX  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  STATES,  by 
W.  B.  Graves  and  D.  H.  Kurtsman,  the  list  of  12  includes:  income  taxes,  personal  and 
corporate;  sales,  general  and  tobacco;  gasoline;  chain  store;  mutual  savings  banka, 
bank  deposits;  inheritance;  severance;  amusement;  and  pari-mutuel  betting  taxes. 
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NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 

OF  more  than  usual  IMPORTANCE 


A  ^qilendid  new  series 
for  Grades  4-5>€ 

A  new  kind  of  history,  emphasizing 
social  activities  of  man  from  the  dawn 
of  time  to  the  present.  Beautifully 


NEW 

BASAL  ARITHMETICS 

for  Grades  S-8 

Combining  in  one  volume  for 
each  grade  all  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  vitalized  textbook  and 
complete  workbook;  and  featuring 

*  New  applications  of  tested,  modem 
procedures. 

*  New  concentration  on  vivid  social 
content. 

*  New  control  of  vocabulary  and  drill 
methods. 


illustrated. 


FMI  C  €.  U  II  IR  IE 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  LONG 
AGO — Grade  4 


IHIIISTOIRIIIES 


A  BRAVE  YOUNG  LAND— 
Grade  5 


A  FULL-GROWN  NATION— 
Grade  6 


h-ui 


The  IVIAMKIINC.  of 
A  M  iE  IR  II  C  A\ 
CliyillLIIZAXTIION 


This  new 

BEARD  and  BEARD 

A  new  American  history  for 
senior  high  schools 

to  open  the  gateway  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  American 
heritage. 


This  new  CATALOGUE  is  YOURS— FREE 

More  than  950  titles  described  and  classified;  160  pages. 
With  the  new 

UNIQUE  BOOK-FINDING  CHARTS 

Send  for  your  copy  now 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Pension  Answers 

(The  Review  occasionally  publishes 
simplified  answers  to  various  questions 
concerning  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  No  simplification,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  accuracy  or  authority  of 
the  law  itself.  Specific  and  personal 
problems  should,  therefore,  be  settled 
by  reference  to  the  law,  or  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Fund,  John  A.  Wood, 

III,  Trenton  Trust  Building,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.) 

Suppose  I  Resign? 

Question :  What  happens  to  my 
pension  contributions  if  1  resign  from 
my  position? 

The  teacher  who  resigns  may  be 
leaving  teaching  in  New  Jersey  public 
schools  permanently;  she  may  be  leav* 
ing  to  take  another  position;  or  she 
may  not  be  sure  what  her  future  is. 

If  a  member  leaves  a  position  with 
no  expectation  of  taking  another  whidi 
would  entitle  her  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Fund,  her  accumulated  deductions 
are  paid  to  her  on  demand.  These  de¬ 
ductions  consist  of  the  amounts  de¬ 
ducted  from  her  salary  by  the  Board 
plus  interest  at  3H%  per  year.  Forms 
for  this  purpose  are  provided  by  the 
Fund,  from  which  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Most  secretaries  of  boards 
have  a  supply  of  these  forms  on  hand. 
The  form  must  be  signed  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  by  the  secretary  or  some  other 
responsible  official  of  the  board. 

If  the  member  is  leaving  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  another,  assuming  that  both 
are  in  New  Jersey  school  systems,  the 
necessary  transfers  are  taken  care  of 
almost  automatically.  The  employing 
board  is  required,  by  law,  to  notify  the 
Fund  officials  that  they  have  employed 
the  teacher.  Her  only  responsibility 
is  to  make  sure  that  her  new  board 
knows  and  reports  where  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  before. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  sure  whether 
she  is  or  is  not  going  to  reenter  teach¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey,  she  has  two  years 
to  make  up  her  mind.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  “the  membership  of  any 
person  in  the  retirement  system  shall 
cease  if  he  shall  be  continuously  ab¬ 
sent  without  pay  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years,  or  if,  in  any  five-year 
period  after  he  last  became  a  member, 
he  shall  render  less  than  two  years  of 
school  service.” 

During  the  two  years  the  teacher’s 
accumulated  deductions  remain  with 
the  Fund,  where  they  continue  to  draw 
interest.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
if  she  has  not  taken  another  position, 
her  membership  lapses,  and  no  further 
interest  is  credited  to  her  account. 

If  a  member  withdraws  from  the 
Fund  and  then  reenters  teaching  .  .  . 
but  that’s  another  question. 
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Radio  Is  Show  Business 


Radio  is  “show  business”  but  people 
interested  in  reaching  the  public 
with  educational  programs  haven’t  real¬ 
ized  it.  Whenever  they  do,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  will  be  willing 
without  exception  to  put  teacher  and 
school  programs  on  the  air. 

This  was  the  standard  reaction  given 
the  Review  on  a  survey  of  educational 
broadcasting  from  New  Jersey  stations. 
We  set  out  to  discover  why  radio,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  of  modem 
means  of  mass  communication,  has  not 
been  used  to  a  greater  extent  to  bring 
the  schools  to  the  public. 

Broadcasting  by  the  schools,  for 
instance,  has  scarcely  held  its  own  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  past  two  years.  In 
Atlantic  City,  where  programs  have 
been  developed  from  the  teacher-talk 
stage  to  wide  participation  by  students, 
the  schools  are  off  the  air.  This  is  so  be¬ 
cause  personnel  is  not  available  to  share 
the  burden  with  the  teachers. 

Not  From  a  Hat 

While  this  may  be  unfortunate  edu- 
ationally,  we  feel  it  is  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
my  public  relations  device,  be  it  school 
paper  or  radio,  costs  something.  It 
may  be  time,  or  it  may  be  a  direct  cash 
outlay.  The  cost  is  there  whatever  the 
form.  With  respect  to  radio  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that  programs  can¬ 
not  be  conjured  out  of  a  magician’s  hat. 

To  several  of  the  broadcasters  inter¬ 
viewed,  the  solution  to  bringing  more 
educational  material  to  the  air  lies  in 
cooperation  among  educators  in  the 
first  instance  and  between  educators  and 
the  stations  in  the  second.  P.  H.  La- 
Stayo,  of  WAAT,  Jersey  City,  suggests 
that  educators  in  each  listening  area  pool 
their  resources  to  put  on  representative 
programs. 

Joint  sponsorship  of  educational  pro- 
prams  on  a  professional  level  is  not  new 
to  the  networks.  It  is  however,  em¬ 
bryonic  where  local  areas  are  concerned. 
(If  this  is  an  over  statement  we  will  be 
glad  to  learn  so.  Louisiana  schools 
have  some  radio  assistance  from  a 
teacher-producer  supplied  by  the  Louisi- 
ma  State  Teachers’  Association.  This 
is  the  only  exception  that  has  come  to 
our  attention.) 

Mr.  LaStayo  feels  today,  however, 
Aat  “even  if  school  people  could  be 
stirred  to  action,  the  studios  would  be 
fearful  of  what  would  be  offered.”  Mr. 
LaStayo’s  mother  is  an  active  teacher. 

Few  educational  programs  have 
gotten  beyond  the  talk  era  and  “it  takes 
half  an  hour  to  regain  an  audience  lost 
when  a  speaker  comes  on  the  air,”  says 


Mr.  LaStayo.  Stations  live  through 
advertising  and  station  owners  cannot 
afiEord  “educational”  talks  very  often. 

Because  the  stations  do  live  through 
advertising  by  local  business  men,  they 
are  eager  to  build  local  audiences.  Thus 
any  community  group  can  get  the  ear  of 
the  local  radio  manager  and  more  often 
than  not,  will  be  given  time  on  the  air. 
The  broadcasters,  furthermore,  are 
charged  with  serving  the  public  interest 
by  radio’s  licensing  authority,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
All  stations  seek  enough  educational 
material  to  bolster  their  claim  to  license 
renewal. 

Radio  people  testify  that  clubs  and 
schools  too  often  pick  their  program  di¬ 
rectors  with  no  thought  to  the  abilities 
needed.  Many  of  them  think  of  radio 
programs  as  quid  pro  quo  to  “deserving” 
members,  instead  of  as  an  opportxmity  to 
reach  the  community  with  their 
message. 

Most  airworthy  of  presentations  in 
this  field  come  from  some  of  the 
women’s  clubs  which  have  members 
with  radio  experience,  from  the  FHA 
(transcriptions  for  local  stations),  and 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  schools  in 
certain  instances.  Some  schools  are 
making  progress  with  material  from  the 
new  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  script 
exchange,  the  relatively  new  Scholastic 
Radio  Guild,  (Scholastic  Magazine) 
and  the  Welles  Publishing  Company, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Notable  among  school  programs 
coming  to  our  attention  was  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Rumson  High  School 
under  the  initiative  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Wol- 
bach,  supervising  principal.  Produc¬ 
tions  have  been  prepared  for  WBRB, 
Red  Bank,  and  for  school  use  over  the 
school’s  radio  equipment. 

WOR  in  Special  Class 

WOR,  fountainhead  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  S)rstem,  now  a  coast  to 
coast  network,  is  in  a  special  class  as  a 
“local”  station.  Executives  there  as¬ 
sured  the  Review,  however,  that  the 
station  is  definitely  interested  in  New 
Jersey  programs.  Their  insistence  on 
acceptable  standards  must  of  necessity 
be  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  less 
powerful  stations. 

Radio  in  general,  says  WOR,  would 
welcome  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
teacher  groups  on  all  programs  with 
educational  content.  WOR  in  par¬ 
ticular  would  relish  reactions  from  New 
Jersey,  their  “home”  listening  area. 

A  popular  fallacy  uncovered  in  the 
course  of  the  survey  is  that  local  stations 


are  of  very  little  importance.  School 
people  in  the  cities  where  there  are  local 
stations  often  said  the  station  had  no 
audience.  It  appears  however,  that  they 
do  tune  it  in  at  least  occasionally. 

We  took  their  attitude  to  the  man¬ 
agers  and  asked  them  to  explain  how  the 
stations  continued  to  exist.  The  most 
complete  answer  came  from  Norman 
Reed,  director  of  WPG,  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Reed  holds  that  programs  and 
not  stations  are  popular.  “Even  his  best 
friends  will  tell  him”  that  they  do  not 
listen  to  WPG,  but,  he  says,  “They  al¬ 
ways  make  an  exception  for  the  good 
programs  they  remember.” 

Programs  Not  Stations 

Factual  surveys  made  by  the  Atlantic 
City  station  bear  out  this  impression 
that  programs  and  not  stations  are 
listened  to.  Even  the  best  program  will 
not  hold  an  audience  for  the  station’s 
next  broadcast  period,  if  the  succeeding 
presentation  is  not  of  interest. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Radio 
broadcasting  over  local  stations  is  a 
relatively  unexploited  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  local  audiences.  Since  educational 
radio  via  the  networks  must  be  stretched 
to  the  widest  common  denominator,  the 
greatest  future  for  educational  broad¬ 
casting  lies  with  the  local  stations,  in 
developing  materials  significant  to  the 
listening  area. 

A.  F. 

Problems  of  Taxation 

{Continued  from  page  179) 

enactment  difficult  without  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  The  fiat  income 
tax,  without  unduly  high  rates,  will  not 
raise  sufficient  money  for  our  state’s 
school  needs. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  in  our 
thinking  to  the  idea  of  a  combination 
of  the  sales  and  income  taxes.  Such  a 
combination  is  already  before  our  state, 
in  the  tax  program  sponsored  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Loizeaux  for  a  2%  sales  tax  ex¬ 
empting  foods  and  medicines,  a  fiat 
income  tax  of  \Yi%  with  a  $3  filing 
fee,  and  the  same  exemptions  as  the 
federal  income  tax  provides,  and  a  cor¬ 
poration  franchise  tax  of  4^/2  %•  These 
seem  to  be  the  taxes  that  will  produce 
the  needed  revenue,  be  least  expensive 
to  collect,  and  around  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  rally  the  most  support  and  least 
opposition. 

If  these  be  sound  conclusions,  we 
should  consider  going  further  than  we 
have  in  the  past  in  support  of  some 
such  program.  Certainly  neither  this 
nor  any  other  tax  proposal  will  get  far 
unless  those  groups  who  are  conscious 
of  their  civic  responsibilities  imite  to 
build  public  sentiment  for  its  support. 
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Tenure  Not  Contractual  Status 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Rules 


A  RULING  that  tenure  is  merely  a 
state  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
boards  of  education,  and  not  a  con¬ 
tractual  status,  was  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  its  decision  on  the  case  brought  be¬ 
fore  it  by  teachers  of  West  New  York. 
The  court  decided  unanimously  against 
the  teachers,  incidentally  upholding  the 
right  of  boards  of  education  to  impose 
different  percentage  reductions. 

The  complete  text  of  the  decision, 
which  is  of  major  importance,  follows: 

Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Jay  B.  Phelps,  Appellant,  vs.  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Town  of  West 
New  York,  et  al. 

Lucy  Askam,  et  al..  Appellants,  vs. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Town  of 
West  New  York,  et  al. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  or¬ 
dained  by  their  constitution  that  the 
legislature  “shall  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  public  schools” 

.  .  *  In  fulfillment  of  this  command 
a  comprehensive  school  law  was  adopted 
in  1903  by  which  boards  of  education 
were  set  up  for  cities,  towns,  and  school 
districts  throughout  the  state.*  Sec¬ 
tion  106  empowered  these  boards  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  governing 
engagement  and  employment  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals,  terms  and  tenure  of 
such  employment,  promotion,  and  dis¬ 
missal,  salaries  and  their  time  and  mode 
of  payment,  and  to  change  and  repeal 
such  rules  and  regulations  from  time 
to  time.*  This  general  school  law  was 
amended  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1909,* 
Section  1  of  which  provides : 

“The  service  of  all  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  supervising  principals  of  the 
public  schools  in  any  school  district  of 
this  State  shall  be  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  employment  of  three  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  that  district,  unless  a 
shorter  period  is  fixed  by  the  employing 
board ;  ...  No  principal  or  teacher 
shall  be  dismissed  or  subjected  to  re¬ 
duction  of  salary  in  said  school  district 
except  for  inefficiency,  incapacity,  con¬ 
duct  unbecoming  a  teacher  or  other 
just  cause,  and  after  a  written  charge 


Decision  Also  Upholds 
Percentage  Classes 
In  West  N.  Y.  Cuts 


of  the  cause  or  causes  shall  have  been 
preferred  against  him  or  her,  .  .  .  and 
after  the  charge  shall  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  into  and  found  true  in  fact  by 
said  Board  of  Education,  upon  reason¬ 
able  notice  to  the  person  charged,  who 
may  be  represented  by  counsel  at  the 
hearing.  .  .  .” 

An  Act  of  February  4,  1933,*  pre¬ 
mising  that  existing  economic  condi¬ 
tions  require  that  boards  of  education 
be  enabled  to  fix  and  determine  the 
amount  of  salary  to  be  paid  to  persons 
holding  positions  in  the  respective  school 
districts,  authorizes  each  board  to  fix 
and  determine  salaries  to  be  paid  of¬ 
ficers  and  employes  for  the  period  July 
1,  1933,  to  July  1,  1934,  “notwith¬ 
standing  any  such  person  be  under  ten¬ 
ure”  ;  prohibits  increase  of  salaries 
within  the  period  named;  forbids  dis¬ 
crimination  between  individuals  in  the 
same  class  of  service  in  the  fixing  of 
salaries  or  compensation;  and  sets  a 
minimum  beyond  which  boards  may 
not  go  in  the  reduction  of  salaries. 
June  23, 1933,  the  board  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  reducing  salaries  for  the  school 
year  July  1,  1933,  to  July  1,  1934,  by 
a  percentage  of  the  existing  salaries 
graded  upward  in  steps  as  the  salaries 
increased  in  amount,  except  with  re¬ 
spect  to  clerks,  the  compensation  of 
each  of  whom  was  reduced  to  a  named 
amount. 

Appellants,  who  were  principals, 
teachers,  and  clerks  employed  by  the 
appellee,  petitioned  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  accordance  with 
the  school  law,  praying  that  the  action 
of  the  board  be  set  aside.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  dismissed  the 
petition  and,  upon  appeal  from  his 
action,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
affirmed  the  decision.  The  appel¬ 
lants  applied  for  certiorari  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  assigning  among  other 
reasons  that  the  decision  violated  Art. 
I,  Sec.  10,  and  Sec.  1  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  writs*  issued  and,  after 
hearing,  the  court  affirmed  the  action 
of  the  administrative  tribunal.*  The 


Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  affirmed 
the  judgment  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court.* 

The  position  of  the  appellants  it 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1909  three 
years  of  service  under  contract  confer 
upon  an  employe  of  a  school  district 
a  contractual  status  indefinite  in  dura¬ 
tion  which  the  legislature  is  powerles 
to  alter  or  to  authorize  the  board  of 
education  to  alter.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  Act  of  1909  “established 
a  legislative  status  for  teachers,  but  we 
fail  to  see  that  it  established  a  con¬ 
tractual  one  that  the  legislature  may 
not  modify.  .  .  .  The  status  of  tenure 
teachers,  while  in  one  sense  perhaps 
contractual,  is  in  essence  dependent  on 
a  statute,  like  that  of  the  incumbent 
of  a  statutory  office,  which  the  legisla¬ 
ture  at  will  may  abolish,  or  whose 
emoluments  it  may  change.” 

This  court  is  not  bound  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  state  court  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  terms  of  a  contract,  the 
obligation  of  which  is  asserted  to  be 
impaired,  but  where  a  statute  is  claim¬ 
ed  to  create  a  contractual  right  we 
give  weight  to  the  construction  of 
the  statute  by  the  courts  of  the  state.* 
Here  those  courts  have  concurred  in 
holding  that  the  act  of  1909  did  not 
amount  to  a  legislative  contract  with 
the  teachers  of  the  state  and  did  not  | 
become  a  term  of  the  contracts  entered 
into  with  employes  by  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Unless  these  views  are  pal¬ 
pably  erroneous  we  should  accept  them. 

It  appeals  from  a  stipulation  of  facts 
submitted  in  lieu  of  evidence  that  after 
a  teacher  has  served  in  a  school  district 
under  yearly  contracts  for  three  years 
it  has  not  been  customary  to  enter  into 
further  formal  contracts  with  sudi 
teacher.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
promotions  were  granted  and  salary 
raised  for  the  ensuing  year  by  action 
of  the  board.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
the  appellants  there  have  been  several 
such  increases  in  salary. 

Although  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  three  years  of  service  the  employe 
continued  in  his  then  position  and  at 
his  then  compensation  unless  and  until 
promoted  or  given  an  increase  in  salary 
for  a  succeeding  year,  we  find  nothing 
in  the  record  to  indicate  that  the  board 
was  bound  by  contract  with  the  teacher 
for  more  than  the  current  year.  The 
employe  assumed  no  binding  obligation 
to  remain  in  service  beyond  that  term. 
Although  the  act  of  1909  prohibited 
the  board,  a  creature  of  the  state,  from 
reducing  the  teacher’s  salary  or  dis¬ 
charging  him  without  cause,  we  agree 
with  the  courts  below  that  this  was 
but  a  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
board  and  not  a  term  of  a  continuing 
contract  of  indefinite  duration  with  the 
individual  teacher. 
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Trudging  Farm  Boy  Cone— 
He  Rides  a  Bus 


The  resolution  of  June  23,  1933, 
grouped  the  existing  salaries  paid  by 
the  board  into  six  classes  the  lowest  of 
which  comprised  salaries  between 
Twelve  hundred  dollars  and  Nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars;  and 
the  highest  included  salaries  ranging 
between  Four  thousand  dollars  and 
Fifty-six  hundred  dollars.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  lowest  class  for  the  coming 
year  was  ten  per  cent ;  that  in  the  high¬ 
est  class  fifteen  per  cent.  Salaries  in 
the  intermediate  classes  were  reduced 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen 
per  cent.  It  resulted  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  a  teacher  receiving  the  lowest 
salary  in  a  given  bracket  would  have 
his  compensation  reduced  to  a  figure 
lower  than  the  reduced  compensation 
of  one  receiving  the  highest  salary  in 
the  next  lower  bracket.  From  this 
circumstance  it  is  argued  that  the 
board’s  action  arbitrarily  discriminated 
between  the  employes  and  so  denied 
them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

We  think  it  was  reasonable  and 
proper  that  the  teachers  employed  by 
the  board  should  be  divided  into  classes 
for  the  application  of  the  percentage 
reduction.  All  in  a  given  class  were 
treated  alike.  Incidental  individual 
inequality  resulting  in  some  instances 
from  the  operation  of  the  plan  does  not 
condemn  it  as  an  unreasonable  or 
arbitrary  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  general  salary  reductions  or 
deny  the  equality  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Judgments  affirmed. 

A  true  copy. 

Test: 

Clerk,  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 


»  Art.  IV,  Sec.  VII,  If  6,  1  N.  J.  Comp.  St. 
p.  Ixxv. 

*Act  of  Oct.  19,  1903;  Laws  of  N.  J. 
1904,  5;  4  N.  J.  Comp.  St.  4724. 

»4  N.  J.  Comp.  St.  4762. 

*  Chap.  243  N.  J.  Lawa  1909,  Pamph.  L. 
p.  398,  4  N.  J.  Comp.  St  4763,  4764. 

*  Chap.  12,  N.  J.  Laws  1933,  Pamph.  L. 
p.  24. 

*  Two  writs  were  issued.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  cases,  which  were 
heard  as  one,  is  that  in  the  Phelps  case  the 
employe  refused  to  accept  the  reduced  sal¬ 
ary.  In  the  case  of  Askant,  et  al.,  the  em¬ 
ployes  took  the  reduced  salary  under  pro¬ 
test. 

^  115  N.  J.  Law  310. 

•116  N.  J.  Law  412,  416. 

*  Freeport  Water  Co.  v.  Freeport,  180 
U.  S.  587,  595;  Tampa  Water  Works  v. 
Tampa,  199  U.  S.  241,  243;  Milv/aukee 
Elec.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Railroad  Comm.,  238  U. 
S.  174,  184;  Seton  Hall  College  v.  South 
Orange,  242  U.  S.  100,  103;  Coomkes  v. 
Getn,  285  U.  S.  434,  441. 


ALBERT  C.  SHUCK 

County  Superintendent 
Salem 

Good  roads  are  reaching  out  to¬ 
wards  more  rural  pupils,  thus 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 
The  country  boy  is  riding  to  school 
in  style  now  instead  of  trudging  along 
the  highway. 

The  presentation  of  any  subject 
usually  begins  with  its  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  School  transportation  for  1932- 
1933  in  New  Jersey  cost  the  State  and 


local  communities  $2,362,000.00.  In 
1934-1935  the  same  service  required 
but  $2,111,000  showing  a  decrease  of 
10%  in  transportation  expenditures. 
Costs  here,  which  include  State  ap¬ 
portionment  of  75%,  were  $70,1  W 
in  1931  as  against  $61,112  in  1934  or 
a  decrease  of  13%.  (No  apportion¬ 
ment  is  made  when  the  distance  to  the 
pupil’s  home  is  less  than  two  miles.) 

Forty-five  vehicles  were  in  use  lo¬ 
cally  in  1931,  while  today  53  vehicles 
cover  62  routes,  carrying  some  2,500 
pupils.  Yet  another  factor  enters  the 
picture.  Recent  legislation  which  per¬ 
mits  extension  of  a  transportation  con¬ 
tract  for  three  annual  renewals  has  the 
effect  of  providing  both  better  buses 
and  of  securing  lower  bids.  An  origi¬ 
nal  contract  may  now  be  awarded  for 
three  years.  If  satisfactory  service  is 
rendered,  three  annual  renewals  are 
possible.  The  result  is  that  scarcely, 
if  ever,  does  a  bidder  propose  anything 
except  first  grade  new  equipment,  for 
he  has  a  fair  assurance  of  six  years 
ahead.  However,  it  is  well  for  any 
contract  to  have  a  termination  at  some 


fixed  time.  One  owner,  whose  ancient 
“chariot”  of  the  vintage  of  1926  with 
a  chassis  that  was  formerly  part  of 
an  undertaker’s  hearse,  kept  righteously 
making  repairs  as  his  bus  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  the  inspector.  But  at  the 
expiration  of  his  contract  the  inspector 
said,  -“no  more.”  A  substantial  and 
beautiful  new  bus  has  taken  its  place. 

All  of  the  above  conditions,  both 
State  and  local,  are  presented  to  prove 
the  general  trends  in  transportation — 
more  and  more  pupils;  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  buses;  improved  quality  of  ve¬ 
hicles;  and  a  diminished  total  annual 
cost  for  more  and  better  service. 


There  could  be  further  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  if  duplication  of  services  were 
eliminated,  many  of  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  existence  of  imaginary 
lines  known  as  municipal  and  county 
boundaries.  In  one  instance  a  main 
highway  forms  the  boundary  between 
two  townships.  One  bus  picks  up 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils  for 
the  first  district.  A  second  bus  ac¬ 
commodates  elementary  children  on  the 
other  side  while  still  a  third  bus, 
going  the  opposite  direction,  takes  care 
of  high  school  pupils  from  the  second 
district.  Three  buses  are  covering  the 
same  small  community  where  one 
should  serve.  Another  tendency  of  the 
small  municipality  is  to  use  lesser  size 
buses  which  may  be  very  inadequate 
yet  the  cost  for  operation  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  buses  of  standard  size. 
The  remedy  for  such  overlapping  and 
small  district  handicaps  could  be  found 
in  the  County  unit  of  administration, 
and  in  the  organization  of  regional 
high  schools. 

In  a  recent  survey,  having  in  mind 
a  regional  high  school  to  accommodate 
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two  townships  and  a  borough,  it  was 
shown  that  present  transportation 
routes  cover  a  total  of  90  bus-miles 
(distance  one  way  from  first  pick-up 
to  school).  Scores  of  young  people 
are  transported  many  miles  through 
neighboring  districts  where  other  buses 
have  served.  For  miles  and  miles  they 
ride  outside  the  County.  The  regional 
high  proposal  showed  that  all  high 
school  pupils  in  the  three  municipalities 
could  be  accommodated  in  54  bus-miles 
thus  proving  a  saving  in  transporta¬ 
tion  of  33%  to  40%  imder  present 
management. 

Private  Ownership  Best  Today 

Is  it  economical  for  a  municipality 
to  own  and  operate  its  transportation 
equipment?  Several  years  ago  perhaps 
there  was  argument  in  favor  of  such 
practice.  With  tendencies  as  shown 
earlier  in  this  article  there  is  no  longer 
any  claim  to  economy  by  means  of 
municipally  owned  school  buses.  The 
private  owner  and  operator  renders 
more  satisfactory  service ;  is  more 
careful  because  the  bus  is  his  own 
property ;  does  not  overload  because 
he  fears  his  insurance  contract  would 
not  be  binding;  is  more  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  children,  himself 
being  a  father  ofttimes;  and  is  more 
cooperative  with  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  the  bus  is 
kept  in  repair  mechanically  and  other¬ 
wise.  Municipally  owned  equipment 
is  always  operated  by  hired  drivers 
some  of  whom  do  not  care  to  feel  the 
real  responsibility  required.  Buses  are 
often  overcrowded.  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  slow  to  make  repairs  and 
to  keep  buses  mechanically  fit.  Rules 
and  regulations  somehow  are  not  quite 
as  simple  to  enforce  where  buses  are 
municipally  owned  as  they  are  when 
equipment  is  individually  owned  and 
operated. 

Very  wonderful  gains  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
type  of  bus  used  for  school  transpor¬ 
tation.  This  is  especially  true  in  our 
own  district  for  less  than  five  years 
ago  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  was  in  use 
transporting  school  children.  Today 
every  bus  is  motorized,  modem  and 
attractive  in  appearance. 

Arrangement  of  seating  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item.  Two  longitudinal  seats 
against  the  side  walls  should  be  each 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  the  center 
space  equipped  with  short  cross  seats 
thirty  inches  or  more  in  length.  Aisles 
of  less  than  eleven  inches  are  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  suggested  seating  plan 
provides  two  aisles  for  quickness  and 
ease  of  handling  pupils  going  either 
toward  the  regular  entrance  door  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  emergency  door. 
A  bus  body  90  inches  wide  over  all  is 
perhaps  the  limit  for  elegance  of  ap¬ 


pearance  and  ease  of  handling.  This 
type  offers  less  aisle  obstruction  caused 
by  wheel  housings  over  rear  wheels. 

Personal  acquaintance  by  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent  of  Schools  with  every 
owner  and  operator  of  school  buses 
including  substitute  drivers  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  toward  good  management, 
behavior  and  conduct,  as  the  following 
illustrates.  A  school  bus  was  going  at 
high  speed  on  the  main  highway.  The 
County  Administrator  gave  chase,  de¬ 
termined  the  speed  at  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  and  waved  the  driver  aside.  The 
driver  replied  in  more  abusive  langtiage 
than  this — “Who  are  you?  Get  into 
your  car  and  mind  your  own  business.” 
When  informed  as  to  the  authority  of 
his  listener,  the  driver  saw  his  error. 
A  rather  satisfactory  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  every  one’s  acquaintance  is  to  hold 
an  annual  bus  operators’  meeting,  per¬ 
haps  as  a  dinner  gathering  or  merely 
as  a  school  of  instruction. 

Cleanliness  Regardless  of  Apparel 

Should  special  wearing  apparel  be 
required  of  operators?  There  is  no 
reason  for  uniforms,  but  there  is  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  cleanliness  and  neat¬ 
ness.  Even  overalls  may  be  kept  clean. 

Transportation  has  become  one  of 
the  biggest  correlative  factors  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  our  State.  There  must 
be  efficiency,  accuracy  and  clock-lOte 
precision  in  every  movement.  There 
must  be  ability,  order,  cleanliness  and 
mechanical  perfection  in  bus  operation. 
Finally,  there  must  be  imlimited  co¬ 
operation  by  school  officials  in  order  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  satisfactory 
service  and  to  keep  always  before  every 
one  concerned  the  one  watchword 
“Safety”. 


"Red  Rider"  Turns  Pink 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  “Red  Rider” 
legislation  imder  which  Washington 
teachers  work  have  not  met  with  full 
success.  The  U.  S.  Senate  has  voted 
twice  for  outright  repeal.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  however,  amended 
the  repealer  so  as  to  leave  a  “pink” 
rider  on  the  books. 

The  February  8th  vote  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Representatives  on  that  amendment 
was  as  follows: 

Did  not  vote — Charles  A.  Wolrerton, 
William  H.  Sutphin,  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr., 
Edward  J.  Hart. 

Voted  for  the  amendment — D.  Lane  Pow¬ 
ers,  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Donald  H.  McLean, 
J.  Parnell  Thomas,  George  N.  Seger,  and 
Edward  L.  O’Neill. 

Voted  against  the  amendment — Elmer  H. 
Wene,  Edward  A.  Kenney,  Frank  W. 
Towey,  Jr.,  and  Mary  T.  Norton. 

Mrs.  Norton  and  Messrs.  Wene, 
Kenney,  and  Towey  deserve  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  teachers  for  their  stand. 


In  Session 
with  the 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
March  22, 1937 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  will  be  represented  at  the 
hearing  in  Washington  March  30- April 
2  on  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill 
for  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  This 
hearing  is  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education.  As  planned,  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  will  include  Assem¬ 
blyman  William  R.  Ward,  W.  Burton 
Patrick,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee ;  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  and 
the  Field  Secretary,  Laurence  B.  John¬ 
son. 

After  a  discussion  of  two  other  bills 
now  before  Congress  on  Federal  Aid, 
the  committee  decided  to  seek  the  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  of  a  Joint  Resolution  endorsing 
the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  bill. 

A  payment  of  $2,000  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  note  with  the  Trenton  Trust 
Company  was  authorized  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee.  This  reduces  the 
amount  of  the  note  to  $2,000.  It  is 
hoped  that  payment  in  full  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  year. 

A  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Miss 
Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  showed  total 
dues  collected  this  year  of  $51,718, 
which  is  $6,000  more  than  was  collected 
in  dues  and  contributions  last  year. 

The  committee  spent  considerable 
time  in  a  discussion  of  tax  problems 
with  an  expert  in  the  field. 

Grievances,  Redress 

Croup  Meets  in  May 

The  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  on  May  14  at 
7 :30  P.  M.  The  Committee  will  meet 
for  consultation  with  those  who  have 
matters  to  bring  before  it. 

If  documents  are  to  be  submitted, 
please  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  so  that  the  committee  may 
familiarize  itself  with  the  facts. 
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Reorganization  Unit  Sets  Plans 
At  First  Meeting;  Ideas  Sought 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  of  reorganization, 
and  extensive  publicity  among  New 
Jersey  teachers  on  its  work  were  de¬ 
termined  upon  by  the  Reorganization 
Committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  first  meeting.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  William  L.  Fidler, 
supervising  principal  at  Audubon, 
former  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  committee  decided  to  list  the 
desirable  activities  of  a  state  teachers’ 
association,  to  measure  the  New  Jersey 
association  against  such  an  ideal,  and 
to  suggest  the  steps  needed  to  bring 
the  New  Jersey  association  nearer  to 
the  idea. 

Eventually  the  committee  plans  to 
submit  to  teachers  throughout  the  state 
some  sort  of  questionnaire  to  determine 
their  opinions  and  wishes  on  matters 
of  Association  policy.  Before  it  does 
that,  however,  it  will  attempt  to  clarify 
its  own  thinking  about  these  issues 
somewhat,  and  by  publicity  on  its  dis¬ 


cussions,  to  inform  teachers  equally 
about  the  issues. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  gathering, 
through  Edna  E.  Wood,  a  bibliography 
of  material  on  organization  work,  with 
copies  of  all  the  more  important  ref¬ 
erences.  Each  of  the  four  sub-commit¬ 
tees  are  studying  the  problems  that 
fall  within  their  particular  fields. 

Set-Up  of  Reorganization  Committee 

As  appointed  by  President  Neulen 
the  Reorganization  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  a  general  committee  with  sub¬ 
committees  on  four  major  divisions  of 
the  problem  assigned  to  it.  The  gen¬ 
eral  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Fidler, 
consists  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  and  of  the  Misses  Sarah 
O.  Whitlock  and  Mattie  S.  Doremus 
representing  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  sub-committee  on  Policies  and 
Long  Term  Planning  is  headed  by  Miss 
Edna  E.  Wood.  Its  members  are 
Onsville  J.  Moulton,  Stanley  H.  Rolfe, 
Adaline  P.  Hagaman  and  Kenneth  M. 


Frisbee.  Problems  of  Offices,  Staff  and 
Equipment  will  be  considered  by  a 
group  headed  by  Lester  A.  Rodes,  and 
including  Lauren  S.  Archibald,  Anna 
C.  Scott,  M.  Burr  Mann  and  John 
W.  Brown.  Relations,  Internal  and 
External,  will  be  considered  by  Harry 
A.  Wann,  chairman,  Jennie  Bates, 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  Clifford  E.  Den¬ 
nis  and  Bertha  A.  Lawrence.  The  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association  falls  to  the 
province  of  Frank  J.  McMackin,  chair¬ 
man,  Ernest  M.  Peffer,  Mrs.  Florence 
Price,  Edward  W.  Garrison  and  Rus¬ 
sell  S.  Read. 

Names  on  Inside  Back  Cover 

The  names  and  complete  addresses 
of  the  committee,  and  outlines  of  its 
plan  of  work  were  contained  in  a  copy 
of  the  Official  News  Bulletin 
which  was  distributed  to  every  teacher 
in  the  State.  The  complete  commit¬ 
tee  list  will  appear  regularly  each  month 
along  with  other  committee  lists,  on 
the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Review. 
Every  New  Jersey  teacher  interested 
in  the  work  of  this  committee  and 
with  any  suggestion  which  may  be  of 
value  to  it,  is  urged  to  communicate 
with  any  member  of  the  committee, 
with  the  chairman,  or  with  Association 
headquarters. 


•  Primary  teachers  and  sujaervisors  have 
helpjed  to  make  this  first-year  record.  Answer¬ 
ing  a  constant  need  for  new  stories  within  the 
experience  of  every  boy  and  girl,  these  basic 
primary  readers  have  soared  to  top  place. 

Do  you  want  far  more  interesting  material, 
yet  the  easiest  books  .  .  .  different  in  con¬ 
tent  and  organization,  with  gift-book  beauty 
...  a  workable  remedial  reading  program 
and  a  complete  testing  schedule?  Then,  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Alice  and  Jerry. 
ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY,  Evanston, 
Illinois;  New  York  City. 

BOOKS 
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The  Educational  Policies  Commission- 
Its  Purpose,  Progress,  Program 


The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  a  year  ago  by  joint 
action  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  to  aid  the  profession  in  clarifying 
and  directing  its  efforts  toward  the 
solution  of  problems  in  education.  The 
Commission  is  aided  in  its  work  by  a 
grant  of  funds  from  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board.  During  the  five  years 
allotted  it,  the  Commission  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  hold  meetings,  confer  with  ex¬ 
pert  advisers,  conduct  studies,  issue  pro¬ 
nouncements,  and  adopt  such  other 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  purposes. 

PurposM 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sitm  has  the  function  of  crystallizing 
and  helping  to  make  effective  the  best 
thought  devoted  to  education  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  over 
a  period  of  years.  As  means  to  this  end 
the  Commission  has  begim : 

To  reconsider  the  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  define  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  school  in  the 
social  sense. 

To  appraise  critically  existing  condi¬ 
tions  in  education  in  the  light  of 
these  purposes  and  functions. 

To  make  the  best  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  known  throughout  the 
country  and  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  the  method  and  content 
of  education. 

To  stimulate  thoughtful,  realistic, 
and  long-term  planning  both  by 
the  profession  and  the  lay  public, 
looking  toward  the  continuous 
adaptation  of  education  to  social 
need. 

PrograM 

Since  its  organization  in  January, 
1936,  the  Commission  has: 

Appointed  more  than  1800  consult¬ 
ants  on  an  ex-officio  basis  from  within 
the  profession  of  education  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry.  This  is  a  first  step  in 
securing  numerous  careful  judgments 
of  the  pronouncements  and  policies  set 
forth,  and  in  informing  the  profession 
and  the  lay  public  regarding  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Commission. 

Expert  Counsel  has  been  secured 
from  four  eminent  sociologists  and 
economists  on  the  subject  of  education¬ 
al  expenditures  and  their  relation  to  the 
ccononoic  welfare  of  the  nation;  from 
the  chairmen  of  seven  national  educa¬ 
tional  commissions  on  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  education ;  from  five  lead¬ 


ers  in  civic  planning  on  state  educa¬ 
tional  planning. 

Publications  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  already  available  include: 
The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy.  Published  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  $.50. 
(See  review  in  this  issue,  page  190.) 
Influence  of  the  Depression  on  Loca¬ 
tion — A  Long-Time  Research  Program. 
Published  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council. 

A  Guide  to  Studies  of  Educational  Re¬ 
sources.  Published  by  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Committee. 

A  National  Organization  for  Education. 
Published  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  Gratis.  (See  review  in  next 
column.) 

A  Bibliography  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Depression  on  Education.  Published  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  $.50. 
Deluerative  Committee  Reports  of  1935. 
Published  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  Gratis. 

Deliberative  Committee  Reports  of  1936. 
Published  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  Gratis. 

Planning  Educational  Progress.  Published 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 
Grads. 

Some  Current  Problems  in  American  Edu¬ 
cation.  Published  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission.  Grads. 

Program 

The  major  projects  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  this  time  include: 

1.  A  statement  on  the  relationship  of 
the  public  schools  to  other  com¬ 
munity  service  agencies.  This  study, 
still  in  its  early  stages,  seeks  the 
elements  of  common  interest  among 
the  several  services  having  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  education  in  the  attempt  to 
find  underlying  principles  which  will 
serve  to  guide  administrators  of 
schools  and  other  public  agencies. 

2.  A  statement  of  financial  policies  for 
American  education,  drawn  in  the 
light  of  current  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  possible  future  develop¬ 
ments.  In  connection  with  this 
problem,  the  Commission  has  con¬ 
ferred  with  noted  economists  and 
political  scientists. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  educational  im¬ 
plications  of  various  types  of  popu¬ 
lation  changes.  This  study  of  the 
human  resources  to  be  served  by  the 
educational  program  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  assistance  of  com¬ 
petent  specialists  in  population 
problems. 

4.  A  restatement  of  the  objectives  of 
American  education  in  the  li^t  of 
the  analyses  mentioned  above. 

Through  a  series  of  publications  and 
a  comprehensive  program  of  public  re¬ 
lations  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 


mission  is  undertaking  to  keep  the 
profession  fully  informed  as  to  its  pro¬ 
gram  and  accomplishments.  The 
Commission  is  attempting,  however,  to 
define  policies  for  American  education 
which  will  merit  the  united  support  not 
only  of  the  profession  but  of  all  citizens. 

Alexander  J.  Stoddard  is  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  The  appointed 
members  are  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  Lotus 
D.  (Doff man,  George  S.  (Dounts,  J.  B. 
Edmonson,  Frederick  M.  Hunter, 
Charles  H.  Judd,  John  K.  Norton, 
Agnes  Samuelson,  John  A.  Sexson, 
Payson  Smith,  (Jeorge  D.  Strayer,  and 
Willis  A.  Sutton.  Ex-officio  members 
are  Willard  E.  Givens,  Orville  C. 
Pratt,  S.  D.  Shankland,  Albert  M. 
Shaw,  and  A.  L.  Threlkeld.  Advisory 
members  are  J.  W.  Studebaker  and 
George  F.  Zook.  William  G.  Carr 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  secretary. 


Commission  Defines 
Inclusive  National 
Organization 

A  National  Organization  for 
Teachers,  a  report  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Lmmission,  National  Educa* 
tion  Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  problem  of  effecting  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  the  school  forces 
of  the  country  which  in  its  objectives, 
its  activities,  and  its  structure  shall  be 
representative  of  the  full  scope  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  this  country,"  was 
formally  referred  to  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  just  a  year  ago. 

The  following  recommendations  in 
its  report  deserve  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  teacher: 

I.  PURPOSES 

“The  purpoM  of  a  national  profettional 
organization  in  the  field  of  education  it 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
educational  service.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be:  continuous  study  and  research 
with  respect  to  the  process  of  education, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  process 
is  carried  on,  the  results  achieved,  and 
the  means  of  its  improvement;  promo¬ 
tion  of  all  movements  which  will  give 
stability  and  progressive  character  to 
educational  undertakings;  provision 
which  will  insure  the  continued  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  those  engaged  in  the 
service  of  education ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  relations  with  the  public  as  will 
secure  economic  welfare,  social  security, 
and  civil  liberties  for  those  who  serve 
the  public  in  carrying  on  education. 

II.  MEMBERSHIP 

“Membership  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  wholly  voluntary. 

III.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 
“A  professional  organization  should  be 
concerned  with  programs  calculated  to 
improve  the  quality  of  educational  serv¬ 
ice.  Although  avoiding  partisanship  oo 
general  social  questions,  the  national  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  should  call  pub- 
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He  attention  to  the  educational  aipecta 
and  implicationa  of  existing  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  of  proposed  social, 
economic,  or  governmental  changes. 

IV.  PROTECTION  OF  MEMBERS 
“The  national  professional  organization 
should  define  and  publicize  the  civic  and 
professional  rights  and  obligations  of 
teachers.  It  should  also,  in  certain  im¬ 
portant  selected  test  cases,  investigate  or 
assist  state  and  local  associations  in  in¬ 
vestigating  apparent  infringements  and 
engage  in  efforts  to  secure  judicial  rul¬ 
ings  in  defense  of  these  rights. 

V.  BRANCHES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICE 

“The  national  professional  organization 
should  provide  a  department  for  each 
important  branch  of  educational  service. 
Membership  in  a  department  should  re¬ 
quire  and  carry  with  it  membership  in 
the  general  organization.  The  depart¬ 
ments  and  affiliated  organizations  (to 
which  latter  group  the  requirement  of 
individual  membership  may  not  apply) 
should  be  integrated  through  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  governing  machinery  of  the 
general  organization  or  in  some  other 
effective  way, 

VI.  LOCAL,  STATE  AND 

NATIONAL  MEMBERSHIP 

“Membership  in  any  local  and  state  or 
territorial  organizations  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  made  co-inclusive  with 
membership  in  the  national  organization 
so  that  membership  in  one  would  carry 
with  it  membership  in  the  others. 

VII.  LAY  AFFILIATIONS 

“The  national  professional  organization 
should  welcome  the  active  cooperation  of 
lay  groups  in  measures  designed  to  in¬ 


form  the  public  on  educational  matters 
and  to  improve  educational  condidona. 
In  no  case  should  it  enter  into  organic 
affiliation  with  any  lay  organization 
which  ha<  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
promotion  of  interests  outside  the  field 
of  education.” 

These  recommendations  were  arrived 
at  after  a  comprehensive  questionnaire 
had  been  sent  to  over  2,000  consultants 
of  the  Commission  and  to  2,000  class¬ 
room  teachers.  The  replies  of  these 
two  groups  tallied  closely,  but  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  more  classroom  teachers 
than  consultants  took  the  trouble  to 
answer  the  questionnaire.  On  only  one 
issue  was  there  any  difference  in  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  consultants  and 
teachers.  Regarding  protection  of  mem¬ 
bers,  the  majority  of  consultants  favored 
defining  and  publicizing  civic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  rights  of  members  without 
legal  measures;  the  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers  voted  for  legal  defense  of  these 
rights  in  every  case  where  they  were 
impaired.  On  this  particular  issue,  the 
Commission  recommended  the  middle 
course — that  civic  and  professional 
rights  be  protected  by  legal  measures 
in  selected  test  cases. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  con¬ 
tains  a  study-guide  for  the  use  of 
groups  which  wish  to  discuss  it.  Such 
discussions  might  well  be  held  in  every 
school,  or  be  sponsored  by  every  teacher 
organization  in  the  country. 


in  case  of 
SUDDEN 
DISABILITY 

would  you  have  a  re- 
aorve  hicoaic  to  help 
meet  your  added  ex- 
pensea?  Or  would  you 
be  forced,  aa  Many  are, 
to  draw  upon  your  aav- 
inga,  and  perbapa  go 
into  debt? 

MeMberahip  in  E.  B.  A. 
providea  benefita  in  caae 
of  disability,  covering 
all  diaeaaea,  all  acd- 
denta,  all  personal  quar¬ 
antine.  You  will  find 
the  coat  unuaually  low. 

May  we  send  you  com¬ 
plete  details  by  mail? 
Drop  a  card  to  our 
Home  Office  —  Wool- 
worth  Building,  Lan- 
caater,  Penna. 

EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL 

ASSOCIATION 


THE 

SIGNIFICANCE 

OF 

AUTHORSHIP 


....  Textbooks  reflect  the  educational  point  of 
view  and  experience  of  authors  just  as  surely 
as  children  in  school  reflect  their  home  training 
and  environment. 

....  It  is  not  a  coincidence,  therefore,  that  the 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  SERIES  is  modem 
in  the  point  of  view  which  it  represents,  nor 
that  it  is  both  progressive  and  practical  in  its 
procedure. 

....  The  authors  of  this  new  series  are  well 
known,  both  as  authorities  and  as  expert  teachers 
in  the  field  of  health  education. 


CLIFFORD  L.  BROWNELL,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Coliunbia  University.  For¬ 
merly  Assistant  Director  of  Heiilth  and 
Physical  Eklucation,  Connecticut  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

ALLEN  G.  IRELAND,  M.D. 

Director,  Division  of  Physical  and  Health 
Eklucation,  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Formerly  Director 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Department  of  Education. 

MAY  HOLLIS  SIEGL,  Ph.D. 

Teacher,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

HELEN  F.  GILES,  A.M. 

Teacher,  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School, 
Teachers  College,  Coltunbia  University. 

CHARLES  F.  TOWNE 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  AlOUT  THE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  SERIES 


RAND  MfNAUY  &  COMPANY 
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Tribute  Paid  to  Frank  C.  Pickell 
At  New  Orleans  NEA  Session 


A  HIGH  tribute  to  Frank  Pickell, 
who  died  on  November  27,  1936, 
was  paid  by  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  in  February.  Mr.  Pickell, 
three  times  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Montclair,  had 
been  chairman  of  the  yearbook  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Department  for  the 
preparation  of  the  1937  Yearbook,  and 
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9  Next  summer,  a  certain 
group  of  educators  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  substantial  sums  of 


money. 

This  money  will  come  to 
them  through  work  that  is 
dignified,  pleasant  —  and 
profitable.  It  is  work  for 
which  educators  are  partic¬ 
ularly  fitted,  and  at  which 
a  large  number  of  them  are 
outstandingly  successful. 

The  company  concerned 
b  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
the  field  and  has  openings 
in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country  for  vigorous 
and  intelligent  men  and 
women. 


Apply  by  If  Her  to  King 
Merritt,  Fice-President  and 
General  Sales  Manager. 


INVESTORS 


SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


a  member  of  the  Department’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

M  rs.  Pickell  attended  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  guest  of  the  Department.  On 
Tuesday,  February  23,  when  the  Year¬ 
book  was  presented,  she  was  brought  to 
the  platform  and  presented  with  a 
specially  bound  copy  of  the  Yearbook, 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  discussion  of  the  Year¬ 
book  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  also 
involved  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Pickell’s 
leadership  in  its  preparation. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  yearbook  ap¬ 
pears  the  following  tribute: 

“His  active  leadership  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  volume  ended  thirty-one 
years  of  significant  contributions  to 
public  education.  Not  only  did  he 
serve  as  a  coordinator  of  varying  points 
of  view  within  the  Commission,  but, 
drawing  from  his  rich  experience  as  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  suggested 
many  of  the  ideas  which  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Yearbook.  Motivated  al¬ 
ways  by  high  ideals,  his  criterion  of 
every  educational  policy  was  the  great¬ 
est  possible  benefit  to  school  children 
and  to  the  general  public.” 

This,  and  other  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  had  added  interest  for  the  New 
Jerseyans  present  because  they  were 
presided  over  by  A.  L.  Threlkeld, 
Denver  Superintendent  and  President 
of  the  Department,  who  will  come  to 
Montclair  in  September  to  replace  Mr. 
Pickell.  Mr.  Threlkeld  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  future  colleagues. 

Mr.  Threlkeld  also  spoke  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  John  Dewey  Society.  He 
discussed  the  teaching  of  controversial 
subjects,  saying,  “An  age  of  controversy 
is  always  an  age  of  thinking,  or,  to  put 
it  the  other  way  around,  an  age  of 
thinking  is  always  an  age  of  controversy. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  controversy. 
There  is  everything  to  fear  in  our  un¬ 
willingness  to  face  controversy  in  the 
frank  spirit  of  genuine  truth  seeking.” 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  addressed  a  large 
divisional  meeting  on  the  safety  pro¬ 
gram,  as  did  James  B.  Thompson, 
Supervising  Principal  of  Fort  Lee,  and 
H.  Louise  Cottrell,  of  East  Orange. 
Dr.  Elliott  pointed  out  that  traffic 
accidents  to  children  five  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  have  increased  1 8  per 
cent  over  those  in  1935  and  those  that 
occur  among  children  15  to  24  years 
of  age  have  increased  1 1  per  cent.  He 
outlined  in  detail  a  modern  state  pro¬ 
gram  for  safety  education.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  discussed  Fort  Lee’s  course  in  auto¬ 
mobile  driving. 


On  the  panel  discussion  of  public  re-  ] 
lations  was  Laurence  B.  Johnson,  man-  ' 
aging  editor  of  the  Review.  Illness 
kept  Dr.  Neulen  from  appearing  on 
a  panel  devoted  to  teacher  participation 
in  school  administration. 

Active  in  the  meetings  held  at  the 
same  time  as  the  convention  were  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes,  vice  president  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers,  who  reported  on 
the  Ninth  Yearbook  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  M.  Ernest  Townsend,  principal 
of  Newark  Normal,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  president  of 
the  School  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  of  those  engaged 
professionally  in  public  relations  work 
for  education. 

The  Superintendents  changed  their 
name.  The  Department  formally  be¬ 
came  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  and  decided  to 
use  a  preferential  ballot  for  electing 
presidents.  Charles  B.  Glenn,  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  the  new 
president. 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS’ 
EXECUTIVE  MEETS 


1.  The  Executive  Committee,  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Hotel  Douglas,  Newark, 
February  27,  discussed  current  legisla¬ 
tion  and  heartily  endorsed  the  Teacher 
Liability  and  Minimum  Wage  Bills 
now  before  the  Legislature. 

2.  Margaret  Talbot  presented  re¬ 
plies  from  the  New  Jersey  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington,  which  expressed 
favorable  reaction  to  our  resolution  on 
the  Harrison-Fletcher  Bill.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  met  in  the  Stacy- 
Trent,  Saturday,  March  6.  Elizabeth 
Acock  of  Trenton  and  Sydney  Keller 
of  Three  Bridges  were  present  with 
the  chairman. 

3.  Lena  Beyer,  of  the  Alfred  Reed 
School,  Trenton,  former  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Jersey  City. 

Dr.  Roy  Schaeffer  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  visit  the  Jersey  City  school.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  accept  the  invitation. 

4.  Helen  Sutton,  executive  member 
from  the  14th  District,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Hudson  County  Tuberculosis 
League. 

5.  Edna  Wood,  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  serving  as  chairman  for  the 
spring  luncheon  and  is  arranging  for 
a  date  in  May. 

Budget  Committee 

The  Budgetary  Committee  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Florence  Price,  the 
chairman,  to  allocate  the  finances  for 
the  year.  Mary  Hopkins  of  Elizabeth 
and  Sally  Star  of  Paterson,  fortified  by 
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the  presence  of  the  president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  evidently  did  a  satisfactory  piece 
of  work.  The  budget  was  approved 
as  presented. 

Mildred  Hardester,  President,  is 
having  a  busy  season  with  county  meet¬ 
ings.  She  will  attend  two  this  month, 
both  in  cooperation  with  county  asso¬ 
ciations.  One  is  in  Hunterdon  County 
on  March  16th,  at  Flemington,  and 
another  is  in  Morris  County  at  a  later 
date. 

The  Elementary  Teachers  of  Cam¬ 
den  County  have  planned  an  informal 
dinner  for  April  29  in  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
Fifth  and  Cooper  Streets,  Camden. 
Albert  Bean,  County  Superintendent, 
and  Leon  N.  Neulen  are  graciously  as¬ 
sisting  Rachael  Donally,  chairman,  who 
has  for  her  committee  Jennie  Bates, 
Cleora  Teffeau  and  Elsie  Riedal, 
President  of  the  Camden  County  As¬ 
sociations. 

The  Enrollment  Committee  of  Hud¬ 
son  County  met  in  School  Number  11, 
Jersey  City,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Nugent,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  It 
was  decided  that  an  informal  tea  would 
be  a  means  of  establishing  personal  and 
social  contact  with  teacher-neighbors, 
and  provide  an  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  “Era  of  Good  Feeling.”  Alice 
Bergman  and  Ann  Mitten  of  West 
New  York,  and  Katherine  Keunzler  of 


Harrison  were  appointed  to  select  a 
place  and  a  date  for  some  time  in  April. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Neulen  was 
commended  for  his  democratic  policy 
of  inviting  representatives  from  all  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state  to  meet  for  discus¬ 
sions  of  facts  pertinent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  and  the  teachers. 

'  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review  was 
read  from  cover  to  cover,  so  herewith 
we  present  a  verbal  bouquet  for  its 
illuminating  pages. 

“Honor  Bright” 

Honor  Bright  Allen  of  Avalon,  en¬ 
rollment  chairman  for  Cape  May,  has 
had  a  delightful  and  unusual  experi¬ 
ence.  Among  the  popular  fiction  of 
the  day  is  “Honor  Bright,”  by  Frances 
Parkington  Keyes.  It  so  happens  that 
our  Honor  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  known  to  have  been  so 
named.  Mrs.  Keyes  invited  Mrs.  Allen 
to  be  her  guest  when  the  author  made 
her  personal  appearance  in  Arnold 
Constable’s,  New  York.  The  hosts 
tendered  a  tea  for  the  author  at  which 
Mrs.  Allen  “poured.”  But  that  did 
not  complete  the  day.  Mrs.  Keyes  was 
hostess  for  Mrs.  Allen  at  dinner  that 
night.  Saturday  brought  a  happy  but 
“spent”  Honor  Bright  to  our  meeting. 
^Vho  said  a  teacher’s  life  is  dull? 

JULIET  M.  ROCHE 


Questions 

About  Hobbies,  Play, 
Nature,  Games,  the 
Home,  the  Carden 

are  just  as  fully  and  carefully 
treated  as  questions  about  pro¬ 
nunciation,  definition,  etymology, 
places  and  jiersons  in 

WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 

I  ‘The  Supreme  Authoritjr” 

I  —A  New  Creation 

3.350  pages. 
122,000  more 
entries  than 
any  other  dic¬ 
tionary.  12,000 
terms  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Over  13,000 
biographical 
entries.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  en¬ 
cyclopedic  arti¬ 
cles.  35,000  geo¬ 
graphical  en¬ 
tries.  Syno¬ 
nyms  and  anto- 
n  y  m  8.  Edited 
by  207  authori¬ 
ties. 

Write  for  illustrated  new  Booklet 
“Through  Wonderland  with  Webster”' 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Matt. 


BY  BINNEY  &  SMITH  COMPANY 


THEIR  LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR 
PROGRESSIVE  ARTCRAFT 


A  well  known  Art  Director  declares: 

"This  is  the  finest  set  of  colors  I  have  ever 
used.  They  have  brilliancy,  are  most  flexible 
regarding  mixing,  and  give  a  aisp  resulting  col¬ 
or  possessing  a  lot  of  action,  response  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  untold  mixtures  of  brilliant  color." 


•  Unusual  and  unique  in  that  it  produces  a  perfect 
twelve<olor  wheel.  A  far  wider  range  and  much 
greater  brilliancy  of  color  and  tone  are  possible  through 
the  use  of  this  remarkable  new  set  of  Artista  Water 
Colors.  For  example,  the  yellow  mixed  with  one  of  the 
,  blues  produces  a  most  brilliant  emerald  green. 

The  new  Artista  No.  09  Eight-Color  Assortment,  with 
Special  Artista  Color  Scale  Booklet,  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

This  Booklrt  shows  a  whole  field  of  colors  which  can 
be  produced  by  intermixing  the  colors  in  this  No.  09 
assortment.  ••  •'. 

Shown  also  are  two  color  wheels — one  using  the  three 
primaries,  the  other  using  the  three  primaries  and  two 
of  the  supplemenCary' colors. 

MamufaclMreti  only  by 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

Dept.  37D  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO.  '  *  - 

DepL  37D  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  35  cents.  Please  send  box  of  Artista 
No.  09  and  New  Artista  Color  Scale  Booklet. 
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Prologue  to  the  Future 


The  Unique  Function  of  Educa¬ 
tion  IN  American  Democracy.  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission.  129  pp. 
National  Education  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  50c. 

CHARLES  A.  Beard  has  written  for 
the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  a  brief  but  brilliant  prologue  to 
the  future. 

From  a  summary  of  the  historical 
origins  of  our  intellecto-educational 
principles,  he  moves  on  to  the  factors 
in  today’s  changes  and  their  implica- 


Medicine  Can  Fight 
Sickness  .  .  . 
But  Not  Worry 


O  MEDICINE  in  the  world  can  j 
whip  both  sickness  and  worry. 
But,  with  no  financial  worries  recovery 
has  twice  the  chance. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  teachers 
have  subscribed  to  T.P.U.’s  guaran¬ 
teed  financial  protection  should  acci¬ 
dent,  sickness  or  quarantine  strike  them. 
T.P.U.  benefits  provide  peace  of  mind 
when  earning  power  ceases  and  hos¬ 
pital,  drug  and  doctor  bills  pile  up. 

Certificates  range  from  $6  to  $30. 
Every  teacher  can  afford  this  liberal 
protection.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
“A  Word  to  the  Wise  .  .  .  .” 

Teachers 
Protective  Union 

T.P.U.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

12  S.  12th  St..  Phila.;  501  Kitay  Bldg.. 
Paterson;  2021  Raymond  Commerce  Bldg. 
Newark;  025  Melrose  Avenue,  Trenton; 
or  Local  Deputy. 


tions  for  the  future  of  education.  He 
pays  eloquent  fealty  to  ethics  as  a 
guide,  then  projects  the  conditions  es¬ 
sential  to  the  continuation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  as  the  mainspring 
of  the  democratic  process. 

The  United  States  was  created  in  a 
period  of  high  tension.  Beard  says,  when 
government  was  being  put  on  a  new 
basis — “social  purpose  as  distinguished 
from  the  prescriptive  rights  of  class.’’ 
Faced  with  national  perils  the  domin¬ 
ant  articulate  group  of  the  day  thought 
in  national  terms  even  with  regard  to 
education. 

Typical  is  Washington’s,  “The  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty 
and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government  are  justly  considered, 
perhaps,  as  deeply,  as  finally  staked  on 
the  experiment  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  the  American  people.” 

A  plan  for  a  national  university  was 
discussed  at  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  and  coeducation  at  all  levels  was 
anticipated  by  our  early  leaders,  but 
the  founders  did  not  live  to  see  their 
ideals  achieved.  Following  John  Quincy 
Adams,  national  leaders  considered  edu¬ 
cation  a  matter  beiond  their  province. 
The  reasons  were  found  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  social  forces  which  were  to  bring 
us  to  civil  war  and  an  even  more  rapid 
expansion  following  it. 

With  the  industrial  revolution  came 
a  new  corrolary  to  the  earlier  consid¬ 
eration  that  education  was  the  best 
guarantor  of  democracy.  It  was  now 
seen,  as  the  means  to  realizing  equality 
of  opportunity.  Somewhat  later  the 
assimilation  of  aliens  became  a  basic 
task  for  the  schools. 

But,  says  Beard,  “As  the  nineteenth 
century  turned  into  the  twentieth,  many 
forces  conspired  to  concentrate  the 
energies  of  educational  leadership  on 
the  immediate  tasks  at  hand.  The  mere 
burden  of  caring  for  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  itself  enormous.  .  . 

“Like  law,  medicine  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  education  showed  the  perhaps 
inevitable  tendency  to  turn  in  upon  it¬ 
self  and  to  become  specialized,  technical, 
and  separated  more  or  less  from  the 
pulsing  currents  of  American  life. 
Nevertheless,  events  continued  to  march 
outside  the  confines  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  office,  the  schoolroom  and  the 
professional  gathering.  The  social  order 
in  which  education  worked  was  chang¬ 
ed  under  the  impact  of  world-wide 
shocks. 

“The  loosely  knit  society  of  1850 
let  us  say,  was  transformed  into  the 
highly  integrated  and  interdependent 
society  of  1937  which  laid  on  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  the  task  of  making 


education  socially  significant  and  ef¬ 
ficient.  .  . 

“But  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  by  education 
is  not  enough.  We  have  before  us  a 
body  of  thought  and  practice  bearing 
the  name  of  education.  That  must  be 
examined.  We  have  before  us  current 
theory  and  usage.  With  them  we  must 
be  familiar.  Still  another  step  must 
be  taken.  We  do  not  work  in  the  past 
or  for  the  mere  ends  of  the  present.  .  . 
We  cannot  plan  for  the  past  nor  act 
in  it.  The  public  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  coming  generations,  not 
with  the  past  and  the  passing.  .  .” 

Today  the  continuance  of  democracy 
is  no  longer  assumed  and  education’s 
first  obligation  is  to  foster  democratic 
methods.  As  a  result  of  technological 
changes  we  face  what  Beard  calls  an 
“associational”  society.  Education’s 
second  obligation  is  to  train  youth  for 
it.  Basic  to  both,  however,  is  the 
necessity  of  discussing  and  effecting  any 
and  all  transitions  democratically. 
Beard  feels  this  will  be  the  outcome  if 
education  is  successful  in  inculcating 
a  knowledge  of  democratic  funda¬ 
mentals. 

To  meet  these  twin  demands,  educa¬ 
tion  must  remain  autonomous,  the  his¬ 
torian  holds,  saying  that  while  the 
special  function  and  position  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  recognized,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  trend  to  political  and  economic 
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centralization,  foes  of  educational  au¬ 
tonomy  “are  abroad  in  the  land.”  This 
places  on  school  authorities  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  sustaining  educational  liberty. 

Beard  does  not  mean  freedom  from 
control :  “The  right  of  political  authori¬ 
ties,  within  constitutional  limits,  and 
of  the  electorate  through  proper  pro¬ 
cess,  to  require  the  teaching  of  some 
subjects  and  the  exclusion  of  others, 
is  beyond  question.  Yet  it  is  the  duty 
of  educational  authorities  to  scrutinize 
ordinary  legislative  acts  with  reference 
to  constitutionality.  Surely  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  education  have  the  same  right 
as  any  interested  private  party  to  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  courts  any  and  all  in¬ 
fringements  of  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees.  .  . 

“In  stating  their  position,  school  au¬ 
thorities  merely  say  that  those  re¬ 
sponsibly  for  educational  policies  and 
administration  should  be  in  fact  re¬ 
sponsible,  should  have  powers  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  duties,  and  should 
be  immune  against  sporadic  raids  by 
men  who  are  not  responsible.  In  so 
contending  they  simply  assert  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  democracy  and 
sound  administration.” 

A.  F. 


:i  Jiiooks  on  Our3)esk  i 

Biff,  The  Fire  Dog 
J.  Harold  Straub.  Lyons  and  Carnahan, 
New  York  City. 

If  I  Were  Going,  Third  Reader — The 
Alice  and  Jerry  Books 
O’Donnell  and  Carey.  Row,  Peterson 
and  Company,  New  York  City. 

High  School  English,  Junior  Book  Three 
Canby,  Opdycke,  Gillum.  The  Macmil* 
Ian  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.12. 
Sociology  for  Schools 
Cole  and  Montgomery.  Allyn  and  Ba¬ 
con,  New  York  City. 

The  Making  of  Today’s  World 
R.  O.  Hughes.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  New 
York  City. 

Glimpses  into  the  Long  Ago 
Edna  McGuire.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $  .96. 

Nature  Magazine's  Guide  to  Science 
Teaching 

E.  Laurence  Palmer.  American  Nature 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Science  Stories,  Book  Three — Curriculum 
Foundation  Series 

Beauchamp,  Fogg,  Crampton  and  Gray. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  New  York 
City.  $  .76. 

Senior  Science 

Bush,  Ptacek  and  Kovats.  .American 
Book  Company,  New  York  City.  $2.20. 
First  Book  of  the  Earth,  Volume  I — 
Elementary  School  Course 
Rugg  and  Krueger.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Natthie  Peoples,  Volume  II — Elementary 
School  Course 

Rugg  and  Krueger.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Communities  of  Men,  Volume  III — Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Course 
Rugg  and  Krueger.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 


Peoples  and  Countries,  Volume  IV — 
Elementary  School  Course 
Rugg  and  Krueger.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

The  Building  of  America,  Volume  V — 
Elementary  School  Course 
Rugg  and  Krueger.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Man  at  Work:  His  Industries,  Volume 

.  VI — Elementary  School  Course 
Rugg  and  Krueger.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Follett  Picture-Story  Series 
Alta  Mclntire.  Follett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  $.15,  single  copy. 

General  Mathematics 
Edgerton  and  Carpenter.  Allyn  and  Ba¬ 
con,  New  York  City. 

The  Master  Key  Arithmetic 

Grade  Three — $  .64  Grade  Six — $  .68 
Grade  Four — $  .64  Grade  Seven — $  .68 


Grade  Five — $  .68  Grade  Eight — $  .68 
Frank  L.  Clapp.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 


Select  the  Oldest  Bank 
In  Trenton 

for  the  services  you  need. 

We  provide  all  the  customary 
facilities  of  a  well  rounded  bank¬ 
ing  institution. 

The  Trenton  Banking  Company 

Chartered  In  1804 

N.  W.  Cor.  STATE  L  WARREN  STREETS 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Member  of  F  D  1  C 


SOMETIME  YOU  MAY  NEED 
TO  BORROW 

Household  Finance  Loans  to  Teachers  by  Mall 


NO  SECURITY  OR  ENDORSERS 
REQUIRED... JUST  YOUR  SIGNATURE 

•  Many  teachers  have  told  us  it’s  comforting 
to  know  chat  they  can  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  if  they  should  ever  need  to.  Some¬ 
times  bills  accumulate  or  emergencies  arise 
and  extra  cash  is  the  only  way  out.  Should 
this  happen  to  you.  Household  Finance  will 
loan  you  the  money  you  require  quickly,  pri¬ 
vately.  You  alone  sign  for  your  loan.  Payments 
may  be  spread  over  many  months  if  yOu  wish. 
If  not  convenient  for  you  to  call  at  one  of  our 
offices,  you  may  arrange  for  your  loan  by  mail. 

Helpful  Counsel  in  Money 
Management 

At  Household  Finance  a  loan  frequently  be¬ 
comes  pan  of  a  constructive  plan  to  reorganize 
the  borrower’s  financial  affairs  and  put  them 
on  a  sound  basis.  By  giving  aid  in  budgeting 
and  better  money  management  Household 
has  helped  hundreds  of  teachers  to  get  per¬ 
manently  out  of  debt.  To  promote  sound  per¬ 
sonal  finances  Household  has  published  a 
series  of  pamphlets  on  better  buymanship  and 
money  management.  Many  home  economics 
teachers  use  these  publications  for  reference 


and  as  classroom  manuals. 


You  may  get  acquainted  with  Household’s 
service  by  calling  at  the  nearest  office.  Or  mail 
the  coupon  for  complete  details  so  you  will 
have  the  information  handy  for  future  reference. 


Locally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  10  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — 4th  Floor, 
Broadwiy-Stevens 
Blda  Camden  7940 
Licnv  N«.  641 
8th  FI  .W.  Jersey  Tt. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7050 
Lictme  N».  642 
Euzabeth — 7th  Fi.. 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  5-4545. 
Uc$mu  N».  687 

Hackensack  6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Ha»ensack  2-5648 
Lictnu  N».  686 
Jersey  City— 5th  FI., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0152 
Uctnst  N*.  643 
Newark— 4th  FI., 
Nai’l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
Licimt  Nt.  829 


Orange— 2nd  FI., 
Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  5-2151 
L  innst  Na.  679 

Passaic — 6th  Floor, 
Passaic  Nat’I  Bank 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-8818 
Uctnst  N».  690 

Paterson— 5rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat’I  B'k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-5220 
Uctnst  St.  659 

Perth  Amboy— 6th 
FI..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-5663 
Uctnst  St.  W 

Trenton — 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
Uctnst  St.  660 


HtmthtU  chttrgts  sht  Itw  mtnihly  ratt 
ut  ij  tht  Snv  JtTsty  law,  2'A%  tn  as- 
paid halancts  tnh 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


FREE  booulmts  amo 

AUBLICAl 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not. Y ou  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  sure 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "The  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teachers.”  I  understand  this  re¬ 
quest  places  me  undet  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Sasnt . 

Addttss . 

Cits . Stan . 

Amtnni  I  wish  n  Hrnw  | . 
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Some  of  the  Reasons  Why 

Certain  Bills  were  APPROVED  and  OPPOSED 
By  the  Legislative  Committee 


(For  a  list  of  bills  afiFecting  educa¬ 
tion  before  the  1937  Legislature,  with 
action  thereon  by  the  Association’s  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  see  the  Official 
News  Bulletin  of  March  9,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  every  teacher.) 

Of  the  bills  on  which  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  took  action  for  or  against,  a 
few  have  already  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Legislature.  Among  these  are  the 
committee  substitutes  which  virtually 
replace  Senate  Bill  22  and  Assembly 
Bill  55.  These  bills,  which  were  ap¬ 
proved,  were  designed  to  assist  certain 
communities  facing  serious  financial 
difficulties. 

The  following  notes  on  the  others 
may  help  explain  the  Committee’s 
action : 

Bills  Approved 

Senate  51  (Jamieson).  Amends  Chap. 
250,  P.  L.  1935,  relative  to  payment  of 
taxes  on  state-owned  lands  by  making  it 
unnecessary  for  such  taxes  to  be  included 
in  appropriation  bills  (Taxation).  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

This  bill  would  greatly  aid  the  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  of  several  small  and 
poor  municipalities  in  which  state  owned 
property  represents  a  large  proportion 
of  the  available  ratables. 

Senate  76  (Van  Winkle).  Grants  local 
Boards  of  Education  apportionment  out  of 
State  School  Tax  for  children  attending 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months 
a  year.  Passed  in  Senate.  APPROVED. 

By  its  language  the  present  law  only 
permits  such  appropriations  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  may  have  attended  school  for 
three  months  before  February  1. 

Senate  85  (Loizeaux).  Appropriates 
from  State  funds,  salaries  of  certain  judi¬ 
cial  and  election  officers;  appropriates 
amortization  for  soldiers’  bonus  bonds  and 
support  of  public  schools,  to  replace  reve¬ 
nues  from  tax  heretofore  levied  by  munici¬ 
palities  (Judiciary).  APPROVED  in  prin¬ 
ciple  if  amended. 

This  is  the  repealer  of  the  state 
school  tax  to  accompany  the  Muir- 
Loizeaux  tax  measures.  It  does  not, 
in  its  present  form,  however,  contain 
adequate  provisions  to  insure  continuity 
of  school  funds  when  the  shift  from 
one  tax  to  the  other  is  made. 

Senate  86  (Loizeaux).  Clarifies  Chap. 
245,  P.  L.  1936,  concerning  borrowing 
power  of  local  boards  of  education  and 
regional  boards  of  education.  APPROVED. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  clarify  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  original  act. 

Senate  95  (Burling).  Extends  to  children 
with  chronic  organic  diseases  educational 
opportunities  provided  for  blind,  deaf  and 


crippled  children  (Passed  in  Senate).  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  children 
with  a  serious  heart  condition  of  a 
chronic  nature  and  others  similarly  af¬ 
fected,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  med¬ 
ical  inspector  are  unable  to  attend 
school,  the  same  advantages  as  are  now 
provided  for  crippled,  blind,  or  deaf 
children. 

Senate  96  (Burling).  Provides  home 
educational  facilities  for  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Passed  in  Senate.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
state  aid  available  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  if  they  are  not  able  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  regular  classroom, 
even  though  they  are  not  cripples. 

Senate  115  (Hendrickson).  Amends  act 
regulating  school  buses;  takes  out  clause 
restricting  use  of  transportation  of  pupils 
to  and  from  school  only.  Passed  in  Senate. 
APPROVED. 

At  present  it  appears  illegal  to  use 
a  school  bus  to  transport  children  ex¬ 
cept  “to  and  from  school.’’  This  bill 
would  permit  the  use  of  such  vehicles 
to  transport  children  to  and  from  en¬ 
tertainments,  games,  etc.,  not  held  in 
school. 

Senate  116  (Hendrickson).  Prohibits 
persons  under  21  driving  buses;  provides 
for  physical  examination  of  all  bus  drivers 
(passed  in  Senate).  APPROVED. 

This  is  a  measure  of  general  safety, 
with  special  significance  for  school  buses. 

Senate  121  (Toolan).  Permits  boards  of 
education  operating  under  Article  VII  to 
refund  outstanding  bonds  (Education). 
•APPROVED  if  incorporated  with  S-86. 

This  also  clarifies  provisions  of  the 
act  referred  to  in  Senate  86.  It  should 
he  incorporated  with  that  bill. 

Senate  137  (Foran).  To  make  it  definite 
that  schools  shall  be  open  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  eighty  days  a  year  to  enjoy 
the  apportionment  of  the  State  School  Tax. 
Passed  in  Senate.  .APPROVED. 

Some  few  districts  have  failed  to 
maintain  school  180  days,  while  com¬ 
plying  with  the  nine  months  minimum 
.term  provision  of  the  present  school 
law. 

Senate  138  (Loizeaux — For  the  Presi¬ 
dent).  To  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
monies  available  to  the  State  from  the 
Federal  government  for  general  public 
school  purposes  (Education).  APPROVED. 

By  this  bill  the  State  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  enactment  of  the  Harri- 
son-Black-Fletcher  Bill  or  any  other  for 
Federal  Aid  to  Education,  should  it 
pass  Congress  after  the  Legislature  ad¬ 
journs. 

Senate  162  (Loizeaux).  To  provide  that 
in  second  class  counties  having  a  regional 


high  school  that  the  County  Superintendent 
of  schools  may  apportion  1937-1938  school 
monies  before  April  1st,  such  apportion¬ 
ment  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  Passed  in  Senate  with 
amendment.  APPROVED. 

This  bill  would  make  available 
funds  needed  in  the  organization  of  the 
Regional  High  School  in  Union  County. 

•Assembly  29  (Ward).  Insures  school 
teachers,  principles  and  supervisors  against 
liability  for  damages  to  others  arising  in 
course  of  employment  (Education).  AP¬ 
PROVED  committee  substitute. 

Committee  substitute  provides  for 
legal  counsel  and  defense  provided  by 
the  board  of  education  for  any  teacher 
sued  for  acts  arising  out  of  his  em¬ 
ployment. 

Some  teachers  are  being  sued  by 
parents  for  accidents  to  children  in- 
class.  By  law  boards  of  education  are 
exempt*  from  liability.  Official  News 
Bulletin  carried  details  of  this  bill. 

Assembly  94  (Roye).  Imposes  personal 
income  tax  at  rates  ranging  from  2  to  7 
per  cent  of  net  incomes  greater  than  $1,000 
(Misc.  Bus.).  APPROVED. 

Assembly  95  (Roye).  Repeals  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  State  school  tax  when  there  are 
other  revenues  for  apportionment  under 
Chapter  224,  P.  L.  1935  (Misc.  Bus.).  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

Assembly  94  is  a  graduated  income 
tax  bill  that  would  replace  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  school  tax,  lower  property 
taxes,  and  make  effective  the  School 
Equalization  Act.  Assembly  95  is  a 
well  written  repealer  to  the  State  School 
Tax  to  accompany  Assembly  94. 

Assembly  110  (Young).  Prohibits  Board 
of  Children’s  Guardians  taking  children 
without  consent  of  parent  or  those  stand¬ 
ing  in  loco  parentis  (Social  Welfare).  .AP¬ 
PROVED. 

This  is  to  clarify  the  provisions  of 
the  act  for  the  care,  maintenance,  super¬ 
vision  and  guardianship  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children. 

Assembly  164  (Muir).  Imposes  business 
franchise  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  net  income, 
with  minimum  tax  of  $10.00  (Misc.  Bus.). 
APPROVED. 

.Assembly  166  (Muir).  Imposes  tangible 
personal  property  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
total  gross  sales;  exempts  food,  medicines 
and  other  necessities;  appropriates  $200,- 
000.00  for  administration  (Misc.  Bus.).  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

•Assembly  167  (Muir).  Imposes  personal 
income  tax  of  1%  per  cent  of  net  income 
(Misc.  Bus.).  APPROVED. 

These  are  the  three  tax  measures  of 
the  Muir-Loizeaux  taxation  program. 
They  would  replace  the  present  state 
school  tax,  lower  property  taxes,  and 
make  effective  the  School  Equalization 
Act. 

Assembly  274  (Moorehead).  Provides 
for  establishment,  equipment,  maintenance 
and  regulations  of  play  grounds;  specifies 
qualifications  for  administrators  (Munici¬ 
palities).  APPROVED. 

This  bill  would  set  standards  in 
recreation  work  by  requiring  certifi¬ 
cates  and  licenses. 
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Assembly  344  (Maloney).  Gives  school 
teachers  and  employees  full  benefit  of  pro- 
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visions  of  Retirement  Fund  despite  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  in  salaries.  Passed  in 
Assembly.  APPROVED. 

This  is  necessary  to  protect  the  pen¬ 
sion  rights  of  teachers  receiving  less 
than  contractual  salaries. 

Assembly  51  (De  Voe).  Increases  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  school  teachers  to  $100 
per  month.  Passed  in  Assembly.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

The  present  minimum  is  $70  a  month, 
which  means  a  minimum  salary  of  $630 
a  year.  For  detailed  discussion,  see 
February,  1937,  Review,  page  123. 


Bills  Opposed 

Senate  38  (Burling).  To  postpone  the 
date  of  holding  elections  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  municipalities  operating  under 
.Article  VII  from  the  second  Tuesday  in 
February  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  March 
(Education).  OPPOSED. 

Tax  rates  are  already  determined 
after  the  fiscal  year  of  municipalities 
has  begun.  Dates  for  approving  bud¬ 
gets  and  fixing  tax  rates  are  already 
too  late.  They  should  be  moved  up, 
rather  than  back. 

Senate  141  (Bowers).  To  repeal  the  1920 
supplement  (P.  L.  1920,  p.  12)  concerning 
the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  (Education).  VIGOR¬ 
OUSLY  OPPOSED. 

This  bill  would  end  present  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  support  of  many  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  including  the  State 
Board  of  Regents,  County  Superin¬ 
tendents,  Board  of  Examiners,  State 
Board  of  Education,  state  aid  for  man¬ 
ual  training,  vocational  schools,  foreign- 
born  classes,  crippled  children  aid,  vo¬ 
cational  supervision,  the  state  teachers’ 
colleges,  normal  schools,  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  Manual  Training  School  for 
Colored  Youth,  teachers’  libraries,  and 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  It  does  not  make  any  other 
provisions  for  these  activities. 

Assembly  2  (Muir).  Establishes  New 
Jersey  University  as  State  University  under 
management  and  control  of  State  Board  of 
Education  (Social  Welfare).  OPPOSED. 

This  bill  would  set  up  an  unwieldy 
State  Board  of  Education  of  seventeen 
members,  and  makes  no  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  support  of  the  projected 
state  university. 

.\SSEMBLY  68  (Donohue).  Provides  for  re¬ 
conveyance  to  City  of  Paterson  of  lands 
conveyed  by  it  to  State  under  date  of 
.August  17th,  1931,  for  erection  of  State 
Normal  School.  Passed  in  Assembly.  OP¬ 
POSED. 

This  would  end  any  hope  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Paterson  Normal  School  in 
a  building  of  its  own. 

Assembly  127  (Donohue).  Provides  for 
distribution  of  state  school  tax  by  financial 
authorities  of  municipalities  directly  to 
their  respective  school  districts  (Educa¬ 
tion).  OPPOSED. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
further  reduce  the  totally  Inadequate 
provisions  for  aid  to  poorer  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  would  end  the  equalization 


within  counties  which  results  from  the 
present  method  of  distribution. 

Assembly  141  (Ward).  Permits  school 
teachers  and  employees  to  join  in  hospital 
service  plans  (Education).  OPPOSED. 

This  would  extend  the  right  of 
boards  to  make  reductions  from  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  (now  limited  to  pension 
deductions  and  garnishments)  and 
would  open  the  way  to  further  exten¬ 
sions  of  this  right.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  hospital  service  plans  should 
not  contact  teachers  individually  or 
through  their  local  associations,  just 
as  Insurance  companies  do. 

.Assembly  144  (Osmers).  Requires  pub¬ 
lication  of  and  public  hearings  on  school 
district  budgets  (Education).  OPPOSED. 

.Assembly  177  (Osmers).  Requires  pub¬ 
lication  of  and  public  hearing  on  school 
budgets  in  city  school  districts  (Misc.  Bus.). 
OPPOSED. 

Assembly  180  (Osmers).  Makes  it  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  public  officials  to  withhold 


public  records  upon  request  of  any  citizen 
of  this  State  (Misc.  Bus.).  OPPOSED. 

These  are  primarily  “nuisance”  bills, 
sponsored  largely  by  groups  opposed  to 
public  school  expenditures.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  New  Jersey  districts  the 
school  election  now  provides  a  public 
referendum  on  the  school  budget.  Need 
for  these  bills  is  by  no  means  ap¬ 
parent. 

Assembly  244  (Osmers).  To  provide  for 
annual  eye  and  ear  tests  for  pupils  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  (withdrawn).  OPPOSED. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  provisions 
for  eye  and  ear  tests  of  all  pupils  each 
year  constitute  too  ambitious  a  program 
at  the  present  time  and  that  tbe  mech¬ 
anism  here  proposed  is  unwieldy. 

.Assembly  248  (Pascoe).  To  extend  ten¬ 
ure  protection  to  janitors  and  custodians 
of  public  schools  in  districts  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  5,000  (Education).  OP¬ 
POSED. 


The  Review's  Forum 


It  Can  Happen  to  You 

IT  MAY  happen  during  your  lunch  f 
period — or  in  your  classroom — or  at  r 


X  period — or  in  your  classroom — or  at 
a  so-called  “emergency”  faculty  meeting 
— and  when  it  does  you  should  know 
what  to  do. 

In  1932,  many  local  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  adopted  the  expedient  of  securing 
“voluntary”  pay-cut  consents  from 
teachers  by  obtaining  their  signatures 
before  any  effective  opposition  could  be 
formed  or  even  discussed. 

This  year,  many  school  boards  have 
done — and  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Hence  this  warning. 

When  a  school  board  asks  its  teachers 
to  take  “voluntary”  pay-cuts,  those  cuts 
should  be  “voluntary”  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  When  teachers’  signatures 
are  procured  upon  the  presentation  of 
data  which  are  distorted,  garbled  or  in¬ 
complete  and  when  no  opportunity  is 
afforded  those  teachers  for  free  dis¬ 
cussion  with  their  fellow-teachers  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  common  basis  for  action, 
the  “voluntary”  character  of  the  con¬ 
sents  can  be  validly  disputed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  consents 
are  to  be  condemned  per  se.  There  may 
be  some  school  districts  that  actually 
cannot  restore  salaries  in  full  as  re¬ 
quired  by  statute.  But  if  that  condition 
really  does  exist  the  local  authorities 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  financial  status 
of  the  community.  Too  often,  however, 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  inconvenience, 
rather  than  inability  to  pay. 

The  technique  employed  is  the  fa¬ 
miliar  “divide  and  conquer”  strategy. 
When  a  teacher  is  approached  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  isolation  from  the  group 
takes  away  the  protection  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  impersonality.  When  a  few. 


feeling  this  insecurity,  capitulate — the 
rest  is  comparatively  easy. 

Therefore,  when  someone  asks  you  to 
sign  a  waiver,  see  your  nearest  local 
teachers’  club  representative — get  your 
organization  together  and  discuss  the 
matter  collectively. 

HAROLD  W.  STRAUSS, 
New  Brunswick. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  Editorial  Board 
feels  that  Mr.  Strauss  might  well  have 
Included  board  members  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  advising  collective  discussion 
of  the  waiver  problem.) 

Visual  Program  Sought 

For  a  great  number  of  years  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  at  our  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  hear  the  best  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  We  have  enjoyed  these 
leaders  and  have  appreciated  the  honor 
of  their  presence. 

We  believe,  however,  there  are  many 
who  would  like  to  see  the  best  ideas  in 
visual  education.  We  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  that  at  least  a  portion  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  program  at  the  November  con¬ 
vention  be  devoted  to  a  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  best  in  visual  education. 

Other  materials  in  addition  to  films 
might  be  used  to  illustrate  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  educational  needs,  or  perhaps 
the  advances  made  during  the  year. 
Some  of  the  group  meetings  might  profit 
from  a  visual  presentation  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

The  writer  would  appreciate  your 
reactions  and  any  suggestions  you  care 
to  make. 

.  J.  RAYMOND  HUTCHINSON. 
Director  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Thontas  Jefferson  High  School, 
Elizabeth. 
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Horace  Mann 

School  Salesman  No.  1 


Education’s  century  of  progress 
takes  form  this  year  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Horace  Mann  centen¬ 
nial.  It  is  not  to  mark  so  fortuitous  a 
matter  as  his  nativity  or  decease,  but 
rather,  his  appointment  as  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Humanitarian  by  nature,  Mann 
stepped  into  this  position  of  little  prom¬ 
ise  and  less  honor  on  July  1,  1837. 

In  taking  the  post  he  forsook  a  po¬ 
litical  career  which  had  already  carried 
him  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  sought  solely  to  render  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  improvement  of 
society.  He  earned  the  praise  of 
history. 

Born  May  4,  1796,  in  Franklin, 
Massachusetts,  Horace  Mann’s  youth 
was  marked  by  meager  educational  op¬ 
portunities.  Sometimes  he  went  to 
school  all  of  ten  weeks  in  a  year.  One 
of  his  teachers,  please  note,  sensed 
Mann’s  promise  and  urged  him  on, 
helping  him  to  enter  Brown  University 
as  a  sophomore  in  1816  after  six  months 
of  intensive  preparation.  He  was  gradu- 

Choice  Location 

for  a 

Seashore  Vacation 

Just  as  Atlantic  City  is  the  “top” 
among  seashore  resorts,  so  The 
Dennis  tops  many  a  beachfront 
hotel  —  in  location,  luxurious  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Hotel  Dennis  has  every¬ 
thing! — unobstructed  view  of  ocean 
and  select  section  of  beach,  re¬ 
stricted  clientele,  and  proximity  to 
sports,  shops  and  amusements  — 
not  to  forget  traditional  Dennis 
cuisine  .  .  .  Reasonable  rates,  both 
plans,  upon  request.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochure. 
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ated  in  1819  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
Later  he  studied  law. 

His  interest  in  humanity  was  early 
shown  in  his  policy  as  a  young  lawyer, 
of  accepting  only  what  he  thought  to 
be  just  cases.  He  built  up  a  good 
practice. 

Mann  Elnters  Politics 

At  the  beginning  of  a  decade  which 
was  to  see  a  growing  agitation  for  bet¬ 
ter  schools,  Mann  began  his  political 
career.  Entering  the  Massachusetts 
House  in  1827,  he  again  showed  inter¬ 
est  in  social  welfare.  He  stepped  up 
to  the  State  Senate  after  a  few  years, 
taking  the  presidency  in  1836.  Active 
with  him  in  the  educational  field  was 
James  G.  Carter,  who  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  his  public  life  afforded  to 
advocate  better  schools. 

Carter  was  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  on  education  in  1837,  when 
an  act  was  passed  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Education.  It  was  to  in¬ 
clude  the  governor  and  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  eight  others  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  the  consent  of  his 
council.  Collection  of  school  informa¬ 
tion,  dissemination  of  facts  and  ideas, 
study  of  educational  methods,  were 
among  the  stated  functions  of  the  new 
board.  It  was  in  effect  a  state  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  education. 

Mann  took  the  secretaryship  when 
it  was  offered  him  and  for  the  next 
twelve  years — until  1848 — he  pushed 
a  program  which  has  a  curiously  mod¬ 
ern  note  for  New  Jersey.  He  traveled 
over  the  state  incessantly,  lecturing  and 
writing,  to  teach  the  public  to  want 
better  school  buildings,  improved  teach¬ 
ing  personnel,  better  financial  support 
for  education  and  better  administra¬ 
tion.  He  became  the  nation’s  Number 
One  School  Salesman. 

Annual  Reports  Famous 

His  twelve  annual  reports  to  th* 
board  became  famous  far  beyond  the 
state  borders,  and  had  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence.  He  also  published  privately, 
and  at  a  loss,  the  “Commonschool 
Journal.”  When  he  resigned  in  1848 
to  go  to  Congress,  education  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  had  profited  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  three  normal  schools;  teaching 
had  improved  along  with  the  schools; 
teaching  salaries  were  higher,  terms 
longer  and  local  administration  im¬ 
proved.  Expansion  in  the  high  school 
field  had  taken  place,  new  courses  were 
being  offered  and  back  of  it  all  stood 
a  permanently  aroused  public. 


Although  Mann  scored  a  triumph  in 
returning  to  Congress  in  1850  over 
Daniel  Webster’s  opposition,  he  failed 
of  election  as  governor  when  he  ran  in 
1852.  The  following  year  found  him 
back  in  education,  again  a  pioneer. 

Out  in  Antioch,  Ohio,  a  new  col¬ 
lege  sought  a  leader  for  an  experiment 
in  non-sectarian,  coeducational  educa-  i 
tion.  It  sent  a  call  to  Horace  Mann. 
He  accepted. 

Sure  of  nothing  but  the  $1,500  sal¬ 
ary  and  many  difficulties,  Mann  went 
west,  in  advance  of  Horace  Greeley’s 
advice,  to  begin  perhaps  the  most  heroic 
period  of  his  life.  Middle-aged  and 
worn  by  terrific  toil,  he  did  nevertheless, 
a  job  of  college  building  which  only  his 
public  school  record  overshadows. 

A.  F. 


Mann  Letter  to  20,000 

Reveals  Real  Self 

Expressive  of  Mann’s  personality  is 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  20,000 
school  children  of  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  at  the  request  of  the  then 
superintendent  Worthy  Putnam.  Cer¬ 
tain  quotations  follow : 

“1  am  trying  to  make  wiser,  better 
and  happier  children.  If  I  can  do  each 
of  these  children  a  little  good,  when 
that  little  good  is  multiplied  by  20,000 
it  will  be  a  great  deal.  There  are  not 
enough  hours  in  the  day,  nor  enough 
days  in  the  year  in  which  to  work  for 
these  children  who  are  present  in  my 
mind  every  day  and  live  in  my  heart. 
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July  6th  to 
August  13th 


Graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses 
in  Liberal  Arts, 
Education,  Business 
Administration  and 
Engineering. 
Courses  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high 
school  teachers. 
Special  work  in 
Dramatic  Art  and 
Nursing  Education. 
Excellent  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainments.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Mountain  and  Lake  ex¬ 
cursions  under  University  direction. 
Enrollment  limited. 
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“I  wish  to  make  them  more  punctual 
and  regular,  more  industrious  and  stu¬ 
dious  at  all  times ;  to  teach  them  to  love 
all  mankind ;  to  know  and  feel  how 
good  their  Creator  is. 

“Happiness  is  in  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  the  heart  to  take  others  in. 
God  created  everything  for  a  purpose. 
You  were  not  made  to  lie,  or  to  steal, 
or  to  use  profane  language,  or  to  quar¬ 
rel,  or  to  be  unkind  or  disobedient,  or 
to  scoff  at  what  is  holy.  .  . 

“If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give  him 
part  of  your  dinner.  If  there  is  a  dull 
one,  help  him  get  his  lessons.  If  there 
is  a  bright  one  do  not  be  envious  of 
him.  If  a  boy  has  injured  you  and  is 
sorry,  forgive  him  and  request  the 
teacher  not  to  punish  him.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  great  soul  than  a  great  fight. 

“You  were  made  to  learn.  Learn 
something  every  day.  If  you  were  to 
stop  eating  your  body  would  pine  and 
famish.  If  you  stop  learning  your  mind 
will  pine  and  famish  too.  If  you  do  not 
feed  your  mind  as  well  as  your  body 
it  will  stop  growing.  One  of  the  most 
despicable  things  in  this  world  is  a  little 
mind  in  a  great  body.” 

Material  Available 

Schools  throughout  the  country  are 
building  programs  and  activities  around 
.Mann’s  birthday.  May  4,  and  for  Amer¬ 


ican  Education  Week  next  November. 
I'uesday  (November  9)  in  that  week 
has  been  set  aside  as  Horace  Mann  Day. 
Many  also  will  center  commencement 
programs  around  the  Mann  centen¬ 
nial.  Special  packets  of  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  birthday  and  commence¬ 
ment  celebrations  are  already  available 
from  the  NEA,  1201  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Information  on 
other  source  material  is  also  to  be  had 
on  request. 


J.  E.  Morgan  Book  Marks 
Horace  Mann  Centennial 

To  mark  the  centennial  of  Horace 
Mann’s  entry  into  education,  the  Home 
Library  Foundation  is  publishing 
“Horace  Mann:  His  Ideas  and  Ideals,” 
by  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  NEA.  In  the  book  the 
author  has  pictured  Mann  as  of  equal 
rank  with  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  great  exponents  of  our  political 
democracy,  because  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  cultural  democracy. 

Published  without  profit  by  the 
Foundation,  the  book  is  available  at 
$.25,  or  four  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  National  Home  Library 
Foundation,  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Summer 

School 

June  21  to  July  31 

Technical  and  Professional 
Courses  leading  to  Certificates  and 
Degrees. 

Home  Economics 

Special  and  Graduate  Courses  in 
Home  Economics,  Institutional  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Nutrition  and  Teacher 
T  raining. 

Business  Administration 

Courses  in  Business  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies. 

Library  Science 

A  course  for  School  Librarians 
and  Teachers  in  charge  of  School 
Libraries. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Philadelphia 


IROQUOIS  TEXTBOOKS  SET  NEW  STANDARDS! 


The  Iroquois  Geography  Series 

by 

Abrams-Bodley-Thurston 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  (A  combined  Basal  Text  and  Workbook) 

PEOPLES  OF  OTHER  LANDS  THE  OLD  WORLD  CONTINENTS 

NORTH  AMERICA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY 

Each  text  is  accompanied  by  a  superior  workbook  covering  all  required  activities  which  cannot  be  included 
in  the  text  itself. 

The  Unusual  Teachability  of  the  IROQUOIS  GEOGRAPHIES  is  a  major  reason  for  their  remarkable 
success.  They  are  rich  and  full  in  content,  simple  in  style,  superior  in  teaching  aids,  outstanding  in  their  map 
and  illustration  program,  beautifully  and  durably  bound  in  waterproof  cloth. 

THE  IROQUOIS  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES  completely  meets  the  requirements  'of 
the  leading  courses  of  study  in  the  country,  including — 

THE  'THIRTY-SECOND  YEARBOOK 

of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  geography. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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A  Lady  Makes,  and  Trenton  Takes - 

City  Scene  of  U.  S.  Radio  Test 

“I  BET  YOU  tell  that  to  the  firemen,  Loon,  daughter-in-law  of  Henrik  the 
too,”  the  Trenton  police  radio  operator  Great  van  Loon. 

smirked  at  Janet  (Mrs.  Henry)  van  Mrs.  van  Loon  hung  her  head  in 


You  antrust  your  Ugal  affairs  to  a  lawysr,  your  hsalth  to  a  phytician.  Itr)'t  your  profsttional 
carear  of  tufficiant  Tmportanca  to  warrant  expart  guidanca?  Our  sxpariencs  la  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Establlthad  1880  Suceatior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  57th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  Notional  Aisociocion  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS 


EtUblUhad  1R8» 

SI  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  T. 
(Broadway  at  Idth  Street) 


Telephone 
Algonquin  4-1756 


AGENCY 

B.  T.  Mannion  )  .. 

Mia.  H.  O.  Oo.«a-  j  *‘*"*'*" 


We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  tor  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for'  careful  personal  service. 


Member  National  Assoeiation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Co-Manafoisi  Myiten  A.  Bryant,  W.  L  Syaioni  and  TbeaMS  B.  R.  Bryant 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  &  Walnut  Sts.,  Phlladsiphia,  Pa. 
Pannypacksr  1223 

C«rcful,  Discriminatins  Service  for  School  OfFiciairand  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


SchermerhornTeachers’ Agency 


Member  of  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Teacheri’  Agencies 
Established  1866  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop, 

sea  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK  CITT  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S6Ul  8THEETS 

.  I  BUCLID  AVB.,  CLEVEUtND,  OHIO 

Branch  OSlcea  ^  gqg  mnON  ’TRUST  BLDO.,  PITTSBRUGH,  PA. 

A  auperlor  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


633  Withtrspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sb. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  successful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


Kingsley  1745*1746  Personal  conferences  encouraged  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Hermann  R.  Maier,  M.A.,  Manager  18  East  16th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y, 
For  Music  vacancies  and  positions  call,  write  or  ’phone  GRamercy  7-^68 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


55th  Year 


Uaa  FlatlroB  BuUding  <88rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue)  New  Tark  City 

E.  L.  Gregg,  Mgr. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers’  Agenelea 
New  Tark  Chieugo  MtnnespoUs  Kansas  City  Spokane 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

Momber  of  National  AaooeiaUon  of  Teaehers’  Agenelea 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Algonquin  4-7M7 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


For  Good  Poiltlons  For  Good  Taaehers 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Writa  for  list  of  aganoios  rooogniiad 
and  racommandad  by  leading  aducators. 
SECRETARY 

533  Genesee  Valley  Trust  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  'Y. 


"TEACHERS"--'  ^ 

summer  employment  with  assured  earn 
ings,  depending  upon  time  available.  Your 
education  .and  teaching  experience  can 
be  used  to  fullest  extent  in  your  home 
district  or  elsewhere  as  you  (lesire.  De¬ 
partment  A — Hoorn  626,  fUilletln  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


mock  shame,  because  it  was  perfectly 
true.  For  several  weeks  she  has  been 
telling  each  city  official  and  employee 
in  T renton  that  his  department  was  her 
favorite  department,  and  the  people 
who  work  in  it  are  the  nicest  people  in 
Trenton. 

But  whether  they  believe  her  or  not, 
they  like  it,  because  Mrs.  van  Loon, 
radio  script  writer  for  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  Radio  Project,  is  a  young, 
attractive  person,  who  has  a  way  with 
men,  any  men,  but  especially  Trenton  1 
officials  and  employees. 

As  a  result  of  her  work,  a  series  of 
radio  programs  is  emerging  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WTNJ.  It  is  designed  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  city  government  of  Trenton  to 
T renton  citizens  and  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  programs  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  idea  originated  with  the  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  group  has 
long  recognized  the  possibility  of  using 
the  radio  to  tell  the  taxpayer  how  his 
dollars  are  spent.  It  has  also  recognized 
that  such  use  of  the  radio  required  con¬ 
siderable  experimental  work. 

A  few  months  ago  it  approached  the 
Office  of  Education  for  assistance.  Fi¬ 
nancial  aid  was  forthcoming  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  prelimin¬ 
ary  studies  were  made.  Everything 
Indicated  that  the  project  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  detail  in  one  com¬ 
munity,  in  cooperation  with  one  civic- 
minded,  cooperative  local  radio  station. 

Trenton,  with  Station  WTNJ, 
filled  the  bill,  and  Mrs.  van  Loon  set 
up  an  office  in  City  Hall  to  begin  her 
study  of  Trenton  government.  The 
first  program  of  the  series,  X-Rays  of 
Trenton,  went  on  the  air  at  7:15,  on 
Monday,  March  1. 

The  series  is  the  result  of  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  schools  and  the 
city  government.  The  programs,  de¬ 
signed  to  show  what  each  department 
is  doing,  are  being  acted  by  pupils  of 
Trenton’s  Central  High  School;  the 
school  orchestra  and  chorus  provides 
the  music,  Harold  A.  Van  Kirk,  dra¬ 
matic  coach,  does  the  directing  and 
producing,  and  once  the  series  is  started, 
the  English  classes  will  be  drawn  into 
script-writing.  Each  program  takes  the 
form  of  a  dramatization,  with  all  the 
human  interest  that  can  be  pulled  in. 

The  scripts  themselves  will  be  added 
to  the  list  on  file  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  script  exchange,  and 
be  available  for  groups  all  over  the 
country  to  use  or  adapt  for  use  over 
their  own  local  stations. 

When  last  seen,  Mrs.  van  Loon  was 
snuggling  down  into  the  seat  of  a  fire 
truck  on  her  way  to  a  fire,  murmuring 
as  she  did  so: 

“Of  course  this  is  my  favorite  de¬ 
partment  in  the  whole  city.” 

'  L.  B.J. 
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Classboro  Scene 
Of  Music  Forum 
For  Grade  Schools 

Following  up  its  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  instrumental  forum  at 
Elizabeth  last  month,  the  De-  I 
partment  of  Music  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  devote  all  day  March 
20  to  an  elementary  school  for¬ 
um  at  the  Glassboro  Normal 
school.  Mrs.  Florence  Dare 
Boyd  of  the  school  presided 
over  a  program  which  she  and 
Ethel  G.  McKinley,  Camden 
County  helping  teacher,  pre¬ 
pared. 

All  phases  of  music  in  the  el¬ 
ementary  schools  were  demon¬ 
strated  and  discussed.  School 
choirs,  orchestras,  and  rhythm 
bands  from  surrounding  com¬ 
munities  participated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  conference. 

Mabel  £.  Bray,  department 
president,  and  Emma  J.  Lafetra 
of  Red  Bank,  spoke  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  in  the  Normal 
school  dining  room. 

Following  lunch  Mrs.  Louise 
Humphreys,  Passaic,  was  to 
speak  to  the  group  on  Apprecia¬ 
tion  through  Music,  Art  and 
Dramatic  Interpretation.  The 
program  ended  with  demon¬ 
stration  instrumental  classes. 

MUSIC  CALENDAR 
April 

13 — 17 — Eastern  Conference, 
BuflFalo. 

24 — Vocal  Clinic,  East  Orange. 
Mat 

1 — Instrumental  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  Contest,  Hackensack. 
8 — Rural  School  Music,  Bound 
Brook. 

IS — Choral  Festival,  Trenton 
Teachers  College. 

22 — Piano  Contest,  N.  J.  C., 
New  Brunswick. 

22 — Vocal  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest,  Westfield. 

June 

S — Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  East  Orange. 

S — Band  and  Orchestra  Fes¬ 
tival,  Teaneck. 


New  Heads  of 
Local  Associations 


Guidance  Meeting 
In  Fifth  Year 

The  fifth  annual  conference 
on  guidance  and  personnel  work 
was  held  at  the  Newark  Normal 
March  10.  Dr.  Carson  Ryan  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
Dr.  Mary  S.  Hayes,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration 
were  the  leading  speakers  from 
out  of  the  state. 

Problems  in  selecting  can¬ 
didates  for  teacher  training 
schools  was  the  theme  of  the 
meeting.  President  West  of 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
was  chairman  of  the  morning 
session  and  Arnold  Hess,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel  Association, 
presided  at  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing. 


Essex  County 

Newark  Physical  Education 
Association 

Gerald  A.  Garafola  (re¬ 
elected) 

Hunterdon  County 
Hunterdon  County  Teachers’ 
Association 
Samuel  Trostle 
Monmouth  County 
Asbury  Park  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 

William  O.  Heckman 
Red  Bank  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

John  Ebner 
Morris  County 
Morris  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 
Eva  Fenner 
Union  County 
Union  Teachers’  Association 
Elizabeth  Huntington 


Set  Quiz  Dates 
For  Normal  Schools 

Entrance  examinations  for  the 
normal  schools  will  be  given  at 
the  schools  on  Friday,  May  28, 
at  9  A.  M.,  for  those  wishing 
to  enter  in  September,  1937.  The 
State  Board  requires  all  candi¬ 
dates  to  pass  quizzes  in  English, 
.\merican  History,  Problems  of 
Democracy,  Mathematics,  Sci 
ence,  and  to  take  a  psychological 
test. 


Scan  Organizations 
Of  Teacher  Units 
At  Newark  Normal 

Seniors  at  the  Newark  Normal 
School  are  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  local,  state  and 
national  education  associations 
through  a  study  project  under 
A.  Luella  Seager,  faculty  mem 
ber. 

By  surveying  the  field,  from 
left  to  right,  and  top  to  bot 
tom,  the  student  acquires  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  scope  of  professional 
and  welfare  activities  carried 
on.  Miss  Seager  holds,  noting 
also  that  the  evidence  carries 
its  own  moral  on  the  value  of 
professional  organizations. 

Two  objectives  are  sought 
says  Professor  Seager.  First  is 
a  survey  of  educational  groups 
so  that  the  teacher  can  pick 
judiciously  from  the  many  ap 
peals  made  for  her  time  and 
money.  Second  is  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  the  publications  of 
these  associations  as  source  ma 
terial.  Often  the  data  in  re 
ports  they  print  is  not  avail 
able  in  other  form. 


Court  Throws  Out  Suit 

In  Teacher  Liability  Case 

The  $1 1,000  suit  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Taylor  of  Newark,  and 
her  son  Robert,  against  James  C.  Kevlin,  manual  training 
teacher  in  Summer  Avenue  School,  Newark,  was  dismissed 
for  lack  of  evidence  when  it  came  to  trial  in  Newark  on 
March  17.  This  case,  involving  important  questions  of 
teacher  liability  for  accidents  to  school  children,  attracted 
much  interest  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Kevlin  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  legal  counsel  by  both  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Newark  'I'eachers’  Association. 

The  case  dates  back  to  Jan¬ 
uary,  1934,  when  a  printing 
press,  recently  purchased  out  of 
school  funds,  stood  in  Mr. 
Kevlin’s  classroom.  Robert, 
who  had  finished  his  term  pro¬ 
ject,  was  cleaning  it,  whether 
voluntarily  or  by  assignment 
did  not  appear.  His  finger  was 
caught  in  the  cogs,  and  another 
boy,  it  appears,  also  at  work  on 
the  machine,  turned  the  fly¬ 
wheel.  The  finger  was  crushed, 
and  eventually  had  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated. 

At  the  trial  Robert  Taylor, 
his  mother,  a  photographer,  and 
printer  testified,  but  Judge 
Porter,  on  application  for  a 
non-suit,  held  that  it  had  not 
been  shown  that  Mr.  Kevlin 
had  been  in  any  way  negligent, 
or  that  the  accident  had  not 
been  caused  by  the  boy  who 
turned  the  flywheel. 

While  this  case  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  presentation 
at  this  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  teacher  liability  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kevlin 
won  is  no  argument  against  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation, 
especially  since  he  has  been 
subjected  for  three  years  to  the 
worry  of  this  suit,  and  would 
have  been  involved  in  heavy 
legal  expenses  had  his  local  and 
state  associations  not  provided 
for  his  defense. 


Somerset  Magazine 
Of  T  eachers'  Group 
Rates  High  Praise 

Notable  among  educational 
projects  this  year  is  Educa¬ 
tion  Echoes,  published  by  the 
Somerset  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Published  to  bring 
together  the  current  ideas  in  ed¬ 
ucation  as  well  as  further  to 
knit  the  association,  it  contains 
many  articles  worthy  of  wide 
notice. 

County  Superintendent  Robert 
G.  Sanford  compliments  the 
group  on  its  activity.  He  says, 
a  message  in  the  22-page 
pamphlet,  “It  has  been  with 
keen  satisfaction  that  I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  steady  progress  of 
your  association;  progress  to¬ 
ward  its  two  chief  objectives; 
better  organization  and  profes¬ 
sional  improvement. 

“We  have  seen  the  increasing 
need  for  a  stronger  organiza¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  a  closer, 
more  understanding  relationship 
with  our  State  Association.  To 
this  end  the  revival  and  growth 
of  our  County  .Association  has 
made  its  contribution.’’ 

The  bulletin  represents  a 
great  amount  of  work  by  its 
publishers,  as  the  neatness  of 
the  mimeographing  and  draw¬ 
ings  testify.  Both  Ginn  and  Co. 
and  the  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany  thought  it  worth  an  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure. 


Federal  Aid  Here 
Expands  Schools 

Federal  projects  made  over 
10,000  seats  available  in  new 
school  buildings  in  the  past  two 
years,  WPA  headquarters  an¬ 
nounce.  Thirty-six  school  pro¬ 
jects  were  completed  and  11  ad¬ 
ditional  have  been  started. 
Three  of  the  completed  units 
were  high  schools. 

Total  expenditures  involved 
were  $6,501,911,  of  which  the 
Federal  government  allotted  $2,- 
026,194.  The  Union  County  Re¬ 
gional  High  School  at  Spring- 
field  was  one  of  the  structures 
built. 


3  Budgets  Lose, 

One  Is  Salvaged 

School  budgets  in  Verona, 
Rutherford  and  Boonton  were 
defeated  in  the  elections  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  latter  two  suffered 
a  second  defeat  in  a  second 
ballot.  The  Verona  budget  was 
passed  in  the  second  test. 

Instrumental  in  the  Verona 
result  was  the  publication  by  the 
Verona  Teachers’  Association  of 
a  letter  to  the  community.  It 
contained  many  facts  before  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  campaign  and  was 
widely  credited  with  having 
swung  the  vote  to  the  favorable 
side. 

In  Rutherford  the  teachers 
made  an  active  campaign  and 
cut  the  vote  deficit  by  two-thirds, 
falling  less  than  100  short  of  a 
majority. 
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Vocational,  Arts  Session  Acts 
On  Liability,  Federal  Aid  Bills 


Resolutions  endorsing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  teachers  from 
suits  brought  against  them  for 
activities  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  recommending  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  federal  budget  for 
vocational  education  to  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  the 
George-Deen  Act,  approving 
federal  aid  for  education,  as 
embodied  in  the  Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher  bill,  and  urging 
the  extension  of  the  State  pro¬ 
gram  of  apprentice  training 
were  passed  by  the  New  Jersey 
Vocational  and  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  Asbury  Park  con¬ 
vention  on  March  18-20. 

Joseph  M.  Hall  of  the 
Camden  Vocational  School  was 
elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  succeed  Ethel  M. 
Powell  of  Atlantic  City.  Other 
officers  are  as  follows:  first 
vice-president,  Martha  Berry, 
Summit;  second  vice-president, 
Harold  A.  Shannon,  Asbury 
Park;  third  vice-president, 
Ruby  J.  Abbott,  Ridgewood; 
treasurer,  Frank  R.  Flower, 
Atlantic  City,  and  secretary, 
John  J.  Berilla,  Phillipsburg. 
The  convention  voted  to  return 
to  Asbury  Park  next  year. 

The  endorsement  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute  for  Assembly 
Bill  29,  introduced  by  .Assembly- 
man  William  R.  Ward,  fol¬ 
lowed  considerable  discussion 


of  the  teacher  liability  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  merits  of  the 
various  proposals  to  meet  it. 
I'he  bill,  as  endorsed,  requires 
boards  of  education  to  provide 
teachers  with  counsel  and  legal 
defense  whenever  suits  are 
brought  against  them  for  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  part  of  their 
duties. 

The  Convention  pointed  out 
that  the  George-Deen  Act, 
which  became  law  on  June  8, 
1936,  authorized  federal  aid  to 
the  extent  of  $14,200,000  for 
the  further  development  of 
vocational  education  throughout 
the  nation.  The  President’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  budget,  as  submitted, 
allocates  only  $3,000,000  of  this 
authorized  appropriation.  The 
Vocational  and  Arts  members, 
feeling  that  additional  federal 
aid  is  necessary  so  that  New 
Jersey  may  provide  more 
adequate  facilities  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  of  its  workers 
in  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  for  the  training  of  its  un¬ 
employed  youth  and  appren¬ 
tices,  asks  that  the  full  amount 
authorized  be  restored  to  the 
budget. 

The  convention  also  passed  a 
resolution  approving  and  en¬ 
dorsing  the  activities  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  and 
its  President. 


The  food  of  the  lion  brings  indigestion  to  the  ivolf. 

— Arabian  Proverb 

Mathematics 
in  Life 

SCHORLING-CLARK 

A  general  course  for  slow  students 

This  text  gives  the  study  of  mathematics  its 
place  in  the  plan  for  a  liberal  education  for  the 
least  gifted  high  school  students.  Meaningful, 
useful,  and  cultural  mathematics  is  presented 
with  a  variety  of  interesting  techniques,  well 
within  the  ability  of  those  who  cannot  profit 
from  the  traditional  courses. 

To  be  published  soon 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 


Nat'l  P.-T.  Congress 
To  Meet  iri  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia,  is  the 
place  and  May  3-7  the  time  for 
the  41st  annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers.  Its  theme 
will  be  The  Place  of  the  Home 
in  the  Community. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Parran  Jr., 
U.  S.  Surgeon  General,  and 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Social  Philosophy,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work, 
head  the  list  of  speakers  so  far 
announced.  Judge  Florence  E. 
Allen  will  speak  at  a  tree  plant¬ 
ing  ceremony  to  honor  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  parent-teacher  move¬ 
ment.  Judge  Allen  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  1934  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  first  woman  so 
honored.  _ 

Daily  conferences  on  local 
problems  will  be  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  field  staff  of  the 
national  office. 


13  New  Jerseyans 
At  Annual  U.  of  P. 
Schoolmen's  Week 

A  baker’s  dozen  New  Jersey¬ 
ans  participated  in  the  annual 
Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  March 
10-13.  These  sessions,  held 
jointly  this  year  with  the  South¬ 
eastern  District  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  of  wide  importance  in 
the  Philadelphia  “sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence.” 

On  the  program  were: 

Florence  B.  Bowden,  Bridge- 
ton;  Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken; 
J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  Gloucester 
County  superintendent;  P.  R. 
Spencer,  principal.  Central  High 
School,  Trenton;  Howard  Dare 
White,  state  department,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Walter  N.  Myers,  Camden; 
Mrs.  William  R.  Pentz,  Mer- 
chantville;  Grace  Dunn,  princi¬ 
pal,  Junior  High  School  No.  4, 
Trenton;  Albion  U.  Jenkins, 
principal.  South  Eighth  Street 
School,  Newark. 

Also  speaking  were:  Kurt 
Wiese,  Flemington;  Roscoe  L. 
West,  President  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton; 
Caroline  B.  LeConey,  Helping 
Teacher,  Moorestown,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Trevorrow,  President, 
Centenary  Junior  College,  Hack- 
ettstown. 


Bergen  Hears  Martin 

Ted  Martin,  membership  di¬ 
rector  of  the  NEA,  featured  the 
program  of  the  Bergen  County 
Schoolmen’s  Club  at  its  dinner 
meeting,  March  4,  in  the  Elks 
Club,  Hackensack. 

Martin  talked  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teachers  as 
America’s  most  powerful  pro¬ 
fessional  group. 


J.  Spargo  Defends 
Progressive  Plan 
At  Newark  Meeting 

Dr.  John  A.  Spargo,  Nutley 
superintendent,  defended  so- 
called  progressive  education  be¬ 
fore  1000  parents  and  teachers 
at  the  first  regional  conference 
of  the  Progressive  Education 
•Association  to  be  held  in  New¬ 
ark.  .At  the  meeting  in  the  New¬ 
ark  Normal,  March  5,  Spargo 
told  his  listeners  it  had  never 
been  his  understanding  that  the 
three  R's  should  be  neglected 
in  the  new  program. 

He  challenged  the  superin¬ 
tendents  present  by  holding  that 
many  teachers  are  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  are  supervisors. 
Schools,  he  said,  must  be  equip¬ 
ped  more  than  physically,  to 
care  for  all  the  children. 

Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  Teachers 
Colleg’,  led  a  round  table  on 
creative  expression,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  an  artist,  child  or  adult 
does  his  best  work  when  he 
knows  himself  in  relation  to  the 
situation  in  which  he  lives. 

HOBOKEN  CONFERENCE 

Dr.  Rugg  is  listed  as  the  main 
speaker  at  the  evening  session 
of  the  Hudson  County  confer¬ 
ence  which  was  scheduled  for 
March  19,  at  the  Stevens  Ho¬ 
boken  Academy.  B.  F.  Carter, 
director  of  the  academy,  said 
the  session  sought  to  promote 
closer  relations  between  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  schools. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference 
was  Enlarging  Our  Children’s 
World.  Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Ho¬ 
boken  superintendent  and  New 
Jersey  director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  presided 
at  the  evening  meeting.  The 
Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  also  cooperated  in  this 
meeting. 


List  Travel  Sources 
For  Social  Science 

Materials  of  Instruction  in 
Social  Science,  is  the  title  of  a 
source  list  of  travel  posters  and 
publications  compiled  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  Providence  Bor¬ 
ough  teachers,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Lester  M.  Bunce. 
Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  Helen  A.  Christensen, 
Josephine  M.  Johnson,  Esther  Y. 
Maher,  Mabel  L.  Putnam,  In¬ 
grid  Regnell,  and  Lillian  B. 
Stahl.  Copies  of  this  publication 
may  be  secured  free  of  charge 
by  writing  to  George  Wright, 
supervising  principal.  New  Pro¬ 
vidence. 


Plan  Regional  H.S. 

Bradley  Beach,  Neptune  City, 
Belmar  and  Avon  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  a  consolidated 
high  school.  Neptune  Township, 
which  has  been  sharing  with 
Asbury  Park  the  561  students 
these  communities  send  to  high 
school,  has  announced  that  no 
further  students  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted  because  of  overcrowding. 
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We  Hear  That 


Mrs.  Albert  L.  Gardner  is  ; 
chairman  of  the  program  com-  '■ 
mittee  for  the  annual  convention  | 
of  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  Mrs. 
Isaac  Park  is  general  chairman 
for  the  meetings  in  .\tlantic 
City,  November  3-5. 


The  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  has  reprinted  Clair  S. 
Wightman’s  (principal-elect  of 
Paterson  Normal)  The  Teach¬ 
er’s  Diary-  As  an  Instrument  of 
FoIIow-Up  Work. 


Froebel's  birthday,  .-Xpril  21, 
will  be  widely  marked  In  the 
kindergarten  world. 


Two  thousand  Lakewood  chil¬ 
dren  were  released  from  school 
for  a  demonstration  to  encour¬ 
age  wayward  citizens  to  pay  up 
back  taxes.  Until  the  present 
legislative  reprieve,  Lakewood 
was  threatened  with  state  super¬ 
vision  of  its  finances. 


Governor  Hoffman  has  called 
a  conference  on  adult  education 
for  April  2.  The  Council  of 
Adult  Education  is  co-sponsor. 


“The  Occupation  of  the  Rural 
Teacher”  has  been  appraised  by 
the  National  Occupational  Coun¬ 
cil,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Single  copies,  10  cents. 

Another  rural  topic  is  studied 
in  the  fifth  NEA  research  bulle¬ 
tin  of  volume  14,  1936.  Safety 
In  Pupil  Transportation  is  its 
subject. 


Hitch-hiker  is  the  name  for 
laggards  in  Jersey  City.  Teach¬ 
ers  not  in  local  associations  are 
so  named  in  the  last  Bulletin  of 
the  High  School  Association. 


April  5-9  Is  sixth  annual  con¬ 
servation  week  in  New  Jersey. 


Ladies’  Night  of  the  Newark 
Schoolmen’s  Club,  March  6,  was 
a  great  success,  the  Review 
grapevine  reports. 


Salary  History,  a  front-page 
summary  in  the  Passaic  Associa¬ 
tion’s  “Digest”  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  teachers’  salaries  there 
since  1931  and  up  to  the  8  per 
cent  restoration  and  full  incre¬ 
ment  which  takes  effect  July  1, 
can  be  taken  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Salary  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Passaic  Association.  Miss 
Perkins,  Miss  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Maroney,  of  the  committee,  are 
thanked  editorially  in  The  Di¬ 
gest. 


The  Educational  Record  pub¬ 
lishes  an  article  by  James  S. 
Plant  of  the  Essex  County  Juve¬ 
nile  Clinic,  on  the  Responsibility 
of  Psychiatry  to  the  Field  of 
Education. 


Person-to-person  correspond¬ 
ence  with  students  in  foreign 
countries  may  be  arranged  with 


the  help  of  the  International 
Friendship  League,  41  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  Street,  Beacon  Hill,  Boston. 


Emma  M.  Graham  is  teaching 
in  Summit  on  a  five-month  leave 
from  Atlantic  City. 


Thirty-eight  Ocean  County 
teachers  saw  Victoria  Regina  in 
New  York  March  20  as  the  final 
event  in  their  association-spon¬ 
sored  tour  of  the  big  city. 


The  New  Brunswick  Sunday 
Times  has  published  three  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  Middlesex 
County  P.-T.  A. 


Croup  Meetings  In 
Hunterdon  County 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the 
habit  of  bringing  outstanding 
speakers  Into  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty,  the  teachers  of  Frenchtown 
sponsored  a  lecture  on  March 
17,  by  Frederic  Snyder. 


L.  S.  Hance  was  the  main 
speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Hunterdon  County  Teachers’ 
Association  on  March  16.  Mil¬ 
dred  Hardester,  president  of  the 
classroom  teachers,  spoke  on  the 
work  of  that  organization.  Sam¬ 
uel  Trostle  presided. 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Week 

National  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Week  will  be  celebrated  this 
year  from  April  24  to  May  1. 
A  free  copy  of  a  manual  of  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  committee  at  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago. 


Depict  Civil  Rights 
On  Network  Series 

Let  Freedom  Ring,  a  weekly 
program  over  the  Columbia  net¬ 
work,  is  a  new  program  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  educational  radio 
project  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  dramatizes  the 
struggle  for  civil  liberties  from 
earliest  times  to  today. 

Heard  at  10:30  P.  M.  each 
Monday,  the  program  is  draw¬ 
ing  over  5,000  letters  a  week, 
the  New  York  office  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  tells  the  Review. 

Says  Commissioner  Studa- 
baker:  “If  these  programs  help 
to  awaken  the  people  to  the  need 
for  eternal  vigilance  in  pre¬ 
serving  personal  liberties,  we 
shall  have  accomplished  our 
purpose  to  give  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  self-government.” 

Many  teachers  will  find  it 
possible  to  correlate  Let  Free¬ 
dom  Ring  with  the  classroom. 
We  urge  that  they  do  so.  This 
assignment  will  “go  down” 
easily. 


Why 

Growth  in  English 

is  Chosen 

It  wasn’t  agency  work — 

“If  you  recall,  it  wasn’t  agency  work  that  sold 
these  books  to  us — it  was  the  experience  of 
two  or  three  other  schools  that  had  found  them 
effective  in  the  same  way  that  we  have.” 

Three  to  eleven  points  above  the  median — 

“Our  testing  department  reports  that  class 
medians  are  from  three  to  eleven  points  above 
the  median  set  by  most  achievement  tests  we 
have  used.  Most  of  this  improvement  has  come 
about  since  the  use  of  Growth  in  English.” 

More  than  a  guide  to  correct  speaking 
and  writing — 

“Growth  in  English  is  more  than  a  guide  to 
correct  speaking  and  writing.  It  is  rich  in 
material  that  arouses  interest  in  the  art  of 
behavior  and  the  cultural  aspects  of  life.” 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Holden  Book  Covers 

PROTECT 

the  Outside  and 

SUPPORT 

the  Inside  of  School 
Books  in  Daily  Use 

They  also  overcome  to  a  large 
degree  the  chief  objection  to 
Free  Text  Books,  i.  e.,  the 
transferring  of  soiled,  filthy 
and  germ-laden  books  from 
one  pupil  to  another. 

Save  Money  for  the  Taxpayers 
Safeguard  the  Health 
of  the  Pupils 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President 

SPRINGFIELD  -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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E.  F.  Bunce  Heads  Classboro; 

Paterson  Chief  to  State  Dep't. 

-  ^ - 

Other  Actions  by  |  Train  Waitresses 
State  Board  In  Shore  Schools 


Edgar  F.  Bunce,  supervisor  | 
of  teacher  training  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction, 
goes  to  Glassboro  Normal  School 
on  July  1  as  principal,  to  take 
the  place  which  will  be  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  retirement  of  J.  J. 
Savitz.  Mr.  Bunce  will  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  state  department 
by  Robert  H.  Morrison,  now 
principal  of  Paterson  Normal, 
and  Clair  Wightman,  vice  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Paterson  will  become 
principal.  These  shifts  of  per¬ 
sonnel  were  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  a  meeting 
in  Trenton  on  March  13.  They 
were  recommended  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Dr.  Morrison 
will  also  become  state  director 
for  junior  colleges. 

The  Board  changed  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  temporary  vocational 
licenses  to  permit  five  annual 
renewals  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  employing  board  and 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  This 
does  away  with  the  need  of 
holders  of  such  certificates  pay¬ 
ing  $5.00  each  year  for  a  new 
certificate. 

The  Board  also  took  under 
consideration  a  new  set  of  speci¬ 
fications  and  rules  on  transpor¬ 
tation.  These  will  be  acted  on 
at  the  April  meeting.  All,  Dr. 
Elliott  stated,  are  in  the  interest 
of  increased  safety.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  recommended  Robert 
G.  Sanford  and  Harry  W.  Moore 
for  reappointment  as  county 
superintendents  of  Somerset  and 
Hunterdon  Counties  respectively. 
The  Board  passed  a  memorial 
for  Wesley  A.  O’Leary,  former 
assistant  commissioner  in  charge 
of  vocational  education. 

During  the  discussion  of  va¬ 
rious  problems,  Dr.  Elliott  stated 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  we 
will  ever  get  satisfactory  health 
and  crime  prevention  programs 
in  the  state  until  we  have  some 
form  of  specific  state  adminis¬ 
tration  and  control  of  such  pro¬ 
grams.  He  also  emphasized  the 
need  of  more  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  not  duplicate  pres¬ 
ent  high  school  education. 

Invite  Candidates 
To  Newark  Meeting 

All  candidates  to  the  Newark 
City  Commission  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  April  7  tea  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newark  Schoolwo- 
raen’s  Club.  Scheduled  for 
Kresge  Department  Store,  it  will 
also  be  open  to  the  male  half 
of  the  school  population  and 
interested  citizens. 

Officers  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  club  will  be 
elected  at  the  meeting,  with  the 
polls  being  open  from  4  to  6 
P.  M. 


Twenty-five  Atlantic  City 
girls  with  (the  school  hopes) 
“the  beauty  of  Venus,  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Penelope,  the  charm 
of  Circe  and  the  understanding 
of  Psyche”  are  being  trained  in 
the  schools,  with  federal  aid,  as 
waitresses  for  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sellers,  teacher 
of  the  group  selected  from  40 
applicants,  announced  that  the 
hotel  men  of  the  shore  resort 
were  back  of  the  plan  and  would 
place  the  graduates  as  needed. 

This  class  will  be  followed  by 
others  in  an  'effort  to  supply 
the  summer  needs  from  trained 
local  people.  Applicants  run 
ahead  of  facilities. 

Instruction  will  be  given  on 
how  to  handle  both  chinaware 
and  flirts  without  accident, 
said  Mrs.  Sellers.  The  ideal 
waitress  will  “have  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye  but  no  come-hither 
look.”  How  to  lure  tips,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  taught,  but, 
Mrs.  Sellers  added,  “we  will 
also  train  them  to  smile  at 
pikers  who  leave  no  tips  at  all 
because  that  will  create  good 
will  for  the  restaurant.” 


Guidance  Speakers  Available 
A  speakers  service  has  been 
set  up  by  the  New  Jersey  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel  Association. 
School,  P-T  A  and  club  groups 
may  use  it.  For  information  ad¬ 
dress  A.  Y.  Maynard,  Chairman, 
Speakers  Bureau,  Franklin  High 
School,  Highland  Park,  New 
Jersey. 


Biology  gets  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  among  the  sciences  in 
the  high  schools,  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Science  Teachers 
Association  heard  from  one  of 
its  committees.  Meeting  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College, 
March  5,  600  members  listened 
to  Mrs.  Pauline  McDowell  At¬ 
kins,  Science  supervisor,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  give  the  results  of  a  survey 
covering  150  high  schools. 

Although  the  committee  re¬ 
port  “only  scratches  the  surface” 
said  Mrs.  Atkins,  it  does  indicate 
that  biology  is  slighted  in  class 
time,  laboratory  periods  and 
money  spent  for  supplies.  Only 
26  laboratory  assistants  were 
found  in  the  150  schools  tested. 

Instructors  queried  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  felt  that  ability  grouping  of 
students  and  visual  aids  were 
the  most  pressing  requirements 
in  the  science  field. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Zimmerman,  co¬ 
winner  of  the  1936  award  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  his 
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'Our  Times'  Crows 

Our  Ti.mes,  a  weekly  eight- 
page  summary  of  current  events, 
which  also  includes  feature 
articles  on  background  material, 
is  fast  making  its  way  as  a  class¬ 
room  aid.  Published  by  the 
United  States  Society,  a  non¬ 
partisan  group  affiliated  with  the 
American  University  School  of 
Public  .\ffairs,  it  is  sprightly  and 
relatively  objective  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news. 

Club  rates  may  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication:  1905  F  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


part  in  revealing  16  plant  hor¬ 
mones,  spoke  to  the  general 
meeting.  These  hormones  regu¬ 
late  growth,  and  knowledge  of 
their  existence  opens  new  fields 
of  experimentation  to  both  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional  horticul- 
turalists.  Dr.  Zimmerman  said. 

An  afternoon  feature  was  a 
demonstration  class  in  fourth 
grade  science  taught  by  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Rosengren  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  State  Teachers  College 
(preferred). 

Sectional  program  leaders  in¬ 
cluded:  J.  G.  Manzer,  Tenafly; 
Lloyd  Miller,  Irvington;  Alfred 
J.  Ensminger,  Orange;  Lucy 
Hurley,  Kearney.  Victor  L.  Cro¬ 
well  Jr.,  Trenton  Teachers  Col- 
l*Ke.  presided  at  the  meeting 
of  elementary  school  teachers  of 
science.  Leaders  were  G.  V. 
Bruce,  Newark;  V.  C.  Woodside 
and  Naomi  Luker,  Nishuane 
school.  Hazel  Woodwo'^'h, 
VVatchung  school  and  A.  H. 
Lockwood,  Bradford  school, 
Montclair. 


Sound  Assessment 
Urged  by  H.  Lutz 
At  State  Council 

Stanley  Rolfe  Heads  Group 


Equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  involves  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  a  capable  and 
wise  administration  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax,  with  emphasis  upon 
sound  assessment  practices,  Har¬ 
ley  L.  Lutz,  Princeton  tax  au¬ 
thority  told  members  of  the 
Council  of  Education  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Newark  on  March  12. 
The  state  tax  department  needs 
new  life,  new  vigor,  and  a  new 
point  of  view,  he  stated,  listing 
the  steps  that  tax  reform  should 
include. 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark  Su¬ 
perintendent,  becomes  president 
of  the  Council,  to  succeed  Harold 
A.  Ferguson  of  Montclair.  M. 
Ernest  Townsend,  principal  of 
Newark  Normal,  was  chosen 
vice  president;  Charles  A.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Ocean  County,  treasurer, 
and  Edgar  Finck  of  "roms  River 
and  George  G.  Mankey  of 
Kearney,  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

The  Council  held  an  all-day 
meeting,  followed  by  a  dinner. 
Outstanding  talks  were  given 
by  Preston  H.  Smith,  Bayonne 
Superintendent,  and  A.  L.  John¬ 
son,  Union  County  Superinten¬ 
dent.  Memorials  were  prepared 
on  John  H.  Logan,  Clifford  J. 
Scott,  Frank  G.  Pickell  and 
Wesley  A.  O’Leary.  A  printed 
memorial  to  Alexander  J.  Glen¬ 
nie,  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  Burton  Patrick,  was 
presented  to  the  meeting. 

Rutgers  Program 
Of  Writing  Croup 

The  program  for  the  May 
meeting  at  Rutgers  University 
is  announced  in  The  Pen,  Hand¬ 
writing  Department  publication. 
Opening  with  committee  reports 
at  10  A.  M.  May  8,  in  Queen’s 
Hall,  the  session  moves  through 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee’s  report  and  a 
consideration  of  Measurement 
in  Handwriting. 

Election  of  officers  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  11:20  at  the  business 
session.  The  slate  for  1937-38 
is  Marjorie  Flaacke,  Newark, 
president;  Olive  Mellon,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  vice  president;  Jen¬ 
nie  C.  Egan,  Red  Bank,  secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Emma  Myer,  Bridge- 
ton,  treasurer.  Nominations  may 
be  made  from  the  floor. 

The  annual  handwriting  con¬ 
test  of  the  department  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  5-9,  this  year, 
with  the  state  being  divided 
into  three  groups  on  the  basis 
of  school  size.  Enola  M.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Moorestown,  is  in  charge 
of  the  contest. 


Elemen.  Activities  Magazine 
Junior  Arts  and  Activities  is 
a  magazine  of  activities  for  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  740  Rush  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Biology  Gets  Short  End  of  Stick 
Annual  Science  Group  Meeting  Hears 
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School  Heads  List  Topics 

For  Sectional  Meetings 


NORTHERN  SECTION 

The  northern  section  of  the 
Elementary  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion  will  consider  various  as¬ 
pects  of  personality  development 
at  its  meeting  April  14  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School,  Pas¬ 
saic.  Dr.  E.  S.  Holbeck,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Wilson  school,  is 
chairman  of  the  group. 

Meetings  begin  at  9:4S  and 
run  through  the  day,  ending  at 
2:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Paterson  Normal 
school  and  appointee-elect  to 
the  state  department,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  first  meeting,  a 
panel  discussion.  There  will  also 
be  a  sectional  meeting  and  a 
final  general  meeting.  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Little  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  speak  at  the 
general  session. 

Others  on  the  speaking  list  in¬ 
clude  Ernest  Harding,  assistant 
commissioner;  Dr.  Bruce  Robin¬ 
son,  Newark  guidance  specialist, 
and  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  Essex 
County  character  education 
chairman.  _ 

SOUTHERN  SECTION 

The  southern  section  will  meet 
at  a  dinner  session  at  the  Glass- 
boro  Normal  School,  April  22, 
5:30  P.  M.  The  Community 
Council  will  be  the  theme,  with 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Quarles,  formerly  of 
the  Plainfield  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  the  guest  speaker. 


The  Cumberland  County  group 
met  at  Fairton,  March  2,  re¬ 
ports  Mrs.  A.  M.  Clippinger, 
president.  Dean  C.  E.  Partch, 
Rutgers  School  of  Education; 
J.  B.  Nash,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Mazie  V.  Scanlon, 
supervisor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  Atlantic  City,  were  the 
speakers. 

The  Fairton  P.-T.  A.  served  a 
turkey  dinner  to  the  group. 

CENTRAL  SECTION 
Afternoon  and  dinner  ses¬ 
sions  are  listed  by  the  central 
section  for  their  April  15  meet¬ 


ing  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  Community  youth  prob¬ 
lems  form  the  theme  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  the  afternoon 
speakers  using  the  panel  method. 
Assistant  Commissioner  Hard¬ 
ing  will  be  chairman. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  Presi¬ 
dent  West  of  the  college  will 
carry  on  from  the  afternoon 
discussion  under  the  heading 
“Where  Do  We  Go  from 
Here?”  He  will  relate  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  to  the  principal 
and  school. 

Panel  members  include  D.  K. 
Cadwallader,  principal,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Hewitt  Schools, 
Trenton;  D.  S.  Jackson,  helping 
teacher,  Mercer  County;  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane,  Director  of  In¬ 
vestigations,  New  Jersey  Delin¬ 
quency  Commission;  R.  C.  B. 
Parker,  supervising  principal, 
Mt.  Holly;  Judge  J.  S.  Turp, 
Mercer  Court  of  Common  Pleas; 
S.  O.  Whitlock,  principal,  Lin¬ 
coln  School,  New  Brunswick; 
and  Dr.  L.  N.  Yepsen,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Institutions  and  Agen¬ 
cies.  _ 

NORTHWESTERN  SECTION 

The  northwestern  section 
meets  April  21  at  Belvidere 
High  School.  Two  meetings, 
at  4  P.  M.  and  dinner,  will  be 
built  around  the  subject:  Foster¬ 
ing  Better  School-Community 
Relationships.  J.  Fred  Lane,  su¬ 
pervising  principal.  Alpha,  will 
be  chairman. 

Six  speakers  will  talk  briefly 
at  the  afternoon  meeting,  to  be 
followed  by  a  general  discus- 


Pan-American  Day 

Pan-American  Day  will  be 
marked  on  April  14  this  year. 
The  President  proclaims  this 
day  each  year  to  sound  a  note 
of  friendship  with  our  sister 
Americas.  Because  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Conference  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  interest  is  higher  than  usual. 
Materials  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Pan-American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Secondary  Principals  Approve 

Profecfive  Code  on  Athletics 


A  code  of  administrative  reg¬ 
ulations  for  physical  education 
and  athletics,  both  intramural 
and  interscholastic,  was  adopted 
by  the  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals’  Association  at  its  meeting  | 
in  Madison,  March  2.  The  code  j 
was  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Health,  Safety,  and  Physical 
Education  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  from  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Liability  of 
the  principals’  group. 

As  its  subtitle  suggests,  it  was 
designed  with  “special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prevention  of  pupil 
accidents  and  the  protection  of 
the  instructor  against  unjust 
charges  of  liability.” 

It  looks  forward  to  standard 


regulations  on  the  participation 
of  students  in  all  forms  of  phys¬ 
ical  exercise  or  competition  as 
well  as  the  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  and  coaching  of  school 
teams.  Other  factors  outlined 
are  the  presentation  of  the  full 
facts  of  all  programs  to  the 
board  of  education  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  designation  by  the  board 
of  all  teachers  doing  athletic  or 
club  work  without  specific  certi¬ 
fication  in  the  fields  in  question. 

Other  safeguards  planned  in¬ 
clude  a  letter  from  the  parents 
of  candidates  to  school  teams 
sanctioning  the  participation  of 
the  student  and  the  signing  of  a 
waiver  by  the  athlete  to  claims 
in  the  event  of  personal  injury. 


Summer  School 


of  the 


AUGUST  10 


University  of 
JUNE  28 TO  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  Elementary,  Sec¬ 
ondary,  and  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Music  Education,  Nurs¬ 
ing  Education,  Administration, 
Psychology,  Liberal  Arts,  Fine 
Arts,  Social,  Natural  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Sciences.  Strong  faculty. 
Interesting  program  of  social 
and  cultural  activities. 


Catalogue 
On  Request 


Address 
Box  79, 


the  Director 
Bennett  Hall 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Summer  Sessions — 1937 

IDEAL  FOR  SUMMER  STUDY  AND  RECREATION 

^/nfer-Sesdon  *Main  Session  *Post^SessioH 

Jane  8  to  Jane  25  June  28  to  Angast  6  Aofiast  9  to  August  27 

•  Professional  and  academic  credits  needed  for  certifi¬ 
cation  or  degrees  may  be  selected  from  a  program  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

•  Well-qualified  teaching  staff.  Excellent  living  accom¬ 
modations.  Plays.  Lectures,  Dances.  Sings,  Picnics,  Swim¬ 
ming,  Tennis,  Golf  and  other  recreational  features. 

Low  Expenses 

*Students  may  register  for  arty  session,  combina¬ 
tion  of  sessions,  or  approved  parts  of  sessions. 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS:  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

STATE  COLLEGE.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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The  Diner  Will  Get  You 
If  You  Don't  Watch  Out 


MARY  V.  HOLMAN 
Orange 


There  is  nothing  in  all  Europe  as 
elusive  as  a  dining  car.  Trains 
may  start  out  as  one  continuous  unit, 
but,  after  the  manner  of  American 
freight  cars,  they  are  shunted  about 
and  turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
places. 

Having  made  certain  that  my  group 
was  comfortable  on  the  Venice-Milan 
train,  I  settled  down  to  figure  accounts. 

I  had  given  a  little  advice  on  Euro¬ 
pean  trains  and  their  habits,  so  I  felt 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  frustra¬ 
tion  when  deep  in  dollar-lire  compli¬ 
cations.  I  was  brought  to  reality  about 
an  hour  later  when  one  of  the  boys 
told  me  that  Bill  and  Margery  were 
missing.  Just  another  one  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  jokes,  I  thought  as  I  made  one 
last  attempt  to  get  centisimi  into  some 
kind  of  acquaintance  with  American 
cents.  Very  soon  Edith  came  with 
tales  of  lost  folks,  etc.,  so  I  gave  up 
and  began  the  search. 

It  Was  true  Margery  and  Bill  had 
dropped  from  sight.  In  their  compart¬ 
ments  were  their  hats,  Margery’s 
pocketbook,  dozens  of  packages  con¬ 
taining  everything  from  Venetian  glass 
to  a  bottle  of  Mediterranean  water. 
Fruits,  sweet  cakes  and  bottles  of  Fuigi 
water  completed  the  intimate  scene  so 
well  known  to  tourists. 

I  thought  of  the  diner.  Yes,  there 
were  those  who  had  heard  them  say 
they  wanted  American  cigarettes  and 
thought  they  could  find  them  in  the 
dining  car.  Bill  had  said  that  he  had 
just  10  lire  left  and  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  part  with  all  if  he  could  only  get 
the  cigarettes.  We  rushed  for  the  diner 
but  it  was  gone,  gone  back  to  Padua, 
through  which  we  had  come  two  hours 
ago,  the  conductor  informed  us. 

Had  we  the  facilities  of  television, 
we  could  have  seen,  at  that  very 
moment,  an  unusually  blond  girl  whose 
fairness  intrigued  all  southern  Euro¬ 
peans  and  whose  motions  of  distress  sug¬ 
gested  Zasu  Pitts.  Her  plaintive  voice 
finished  the  picture  and  Bill  sat  glued 
to  the  seat  as  he  watched  her  wring 
her  hands  and  moan.  He  wished  that 
he  had  taken  Italian  more  seriously 
during  college.  He  had  graduated  five 
years  ago  and  all  he  could  remember 
were  some  of  the  more  compelling 
words  of  the  language.  He  jumped 
to  his  feet,  used  the  words,  felt  better, 
but  to  his  amazement  the  Italians,  who 
peered  into  the  compartment  in  friendly 


A  nursery  in  the  Donetz  coal-mining  basin,  Ukraine. 


The  Life  of  children  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
being  made  happy  and  joyous.  The  people  of 
the  USSR  have  recorded  in  20  years  since 
1917  tremendous  advances  in  industry  and 
agriculture  which  have  made  possible  the 
building  of  thousands  of  institutions  for  the 
Ccure  of  children  both  in  education  and  hygiene. 
For  educators  this  aspect  of  Soviet  life  adds 
immensely  to  the  scenic  and  historic  interest 
of  this  one-sixth  of  the  world. 

Tours  usually  begin  at  Leningrad,  Moscow, 
Kiev  or  Odessa.  They  may  be  planned  to  ex¬ 
tend  down  the  Volga  through  the  Caucasus 
mountain  region,  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  to 
sunny  Crimea  and  colorful  Ukrainia. 


CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


Select  from  the  many  itiner¬ 
aries  available  at  inclusive 
rates  of  $15  per  day  first  class, 
$8  tourist,  $5  third . . .  provid¬ 
ing  all  transportation  on  tour 
in  the  USSR,  fine  hotels,  meals, 
sightseeing  and  guide -inter¬ 
preter  service.  For  map  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Booklet 
NJ-4,  write  to 


545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  756  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
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sympathy,  moved  away  and  left  them 
to  their  own  devices. 

Life  was  not  easy  when  they  found 
that  travellers  checks,  on  an  Italian 
train  on  Sunday,  are  of  no  more  use 
than  a  snowball  in  Alaska.  They  were 
a  little  ashamed  when  they  realized 
just  how  much  they  had  depended  upon 
their  leader  for  the  mechanics  of  travel. 
A  telegram  we  received  upon  arrival 
in  Milan,  told  us  that  they  were  in 
Padua,  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
moneyless  and  hopeful  of  reaching 
Milan  before  the  next  day. 


At  2  a.  m.  the  Padua-Milan  train 
rolled  into  the  station  and  our  friends, 
Margery  and  Bill,  came  sheepishly 
from  the  third  class  compartments, 
which  they  had  been  glad  to  accept. 
Their  two  soldier  guards  turned  them 
over  to  customs  officials  who,  after  sta¬ 
tion  formalities  and  the  payment  of 
money,  handed  them  over  to  us.  The 
subject  of  trains  and  their  habits  never 
came  up  again  all  summer. 


WtdJimg  im  D0UcmUs 


From  th*  ch««ry  log  homos  docorotod  with 
bronchos  of  birch,  country  fiddlors  load  tho 
procossion  to  Iho  villogo  groon.  Around 
tho  traditional  Maypolo  brightly  costumod 
Dalocarlia  lads  and  lassios  swing  happily  in 
tho  dancos  of  thoir  Juno  Midsummor  Fostival. 

To  an  Amorican  thoso  joyous  youths  with 
thoir  glorious  horitago  aro  a  symbol  of 
Swoden’s  natural  charm. 

Mako  Swodon  your  golowoy  to  all  tho 
northorn  vrondorlands  and  tho  fascinating 
Baltic  rogion. 

Only  flvo  hours  by  piano  from  London, 
Paris;  th  roe  hoursfrom  Berlin.  By  through  trains 
from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in  Swedish 
liners  from  Now  York  in  eight  luxurious  days. 

Ask  yoKT  travtl  agent  or  us  far  our  new 
“Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights” 

suggesting  stelightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian  countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  neention  Department  T. 

[  SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

no  FVTH  AVENUC  MW  YORK 


Promotion  (Wrestling) 

In  the  Philippines 

OUR  LITTLE  inter-island  boat,  seek¬ 
ing  its  cargo  of  sugar,  pulled 
close  to  shore.  We  passed  a  rope  to  a 
couple  of  waiting  Filipinos,  ran  a  plank 
down  to  the  moon-lit  coral  beach,  and 
prepared  to  spend  the  night.  From 
the  nearby  town  came  practically  all 
the  inhabitants,  ready  even  at  the  un¬ 
earthly  hour  of  nine-thirty  at  night,  to 
celebrate  our  arrival. 

With  the  pajama-clad  captain  and 


Your  own  choice  of  time,  price,  itinerary. 
Sail  with  the  best  traditions  of  .Atlantic 
seamanship,  the  highest  standards  of 
modem  luxury.  “Viking”  North  G>untry 
cruises  retrace  Leif  Ericsson’s  course  ... 
the  first  trans-Atlantic  voyage. 

Kungsholm 

42  DAYS  .  NORTH  CAPE,  RUSSIA 

Jaae  30  from  New  York— Iceland  and  the 
Midnight  Sun,  North  Cape  and  Norway’s 
fjords,  ancient  Visby,  Estonia,  Russia, 

Finland, Sweden, Denmark;  min.  »525 

Gripoholm 

34  DAYS  •  SCANDINAVIA,  RUSSIA 

Jaly  24  from  New  York— Norway’s  fjords; 
glamorous  Sweden;  ancient  Visby  on  the 
Isle  of  Gotland;  historic  Den-  $0QI| 
mark;  Finland,  Russia  . . .  min.  uww 

Or  Plan  Your  Own  Trip 

FOR  A  HOLIDAY  IN  VIKING  LAND 

Spend  your  vacation  in  Scandinavia!  The 
longer  the  better,  but  even  if  you  have 
only  21  days  our  regular  sailings  will  give 
you  a  delightful  holiday.  Favorable  ex¬ 
change,  courteous  friendliness,  generous 
values,  safety  on  land  and  sea,  breath¬ 
taking  beauty— all  combine  for  a  life-long 
memory  of  delight!  Let  us  help  you  ar¬ 
range  a  Viking  trip.  No  obligation. 

Information  at  any  T ravel  Agent, or 


SWEDISH 

AIVIERICAiV 

LINE 


636  FIFTH  AVE.  6  4  WEST  51st  St. 
MOCKCFELLEII  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


YEUOWSTONE  in  Wyoming 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  in  Colorado 
GLACIER  in  Montana 


•  This  sonuncr.  visit  one.  two  or  all  three  of  these 
slorioas  pUysrounds.  One  economical  BorlioEtoo 
ticket  provides  cumpkts  transportatioa. 

The  mountain  EMdeur  of  Glacier  National  Park 
with  its  scenic  hishways,  alpine  l^esand  ase-old 
glaciers;  magic  Yellowstone  with  its  awe-inspiring 
canyon  and  waterfall,  amazing  geysers  and  boiling 
pools:  co^  Colorado  withits  famous  mountain  porks, 
its  frosted  peaks,  deep  canyons  and  winding  trails. 
Railroad  fares,  hotel,  lodge  accommodations  and 
transportation  within  the  parks  arc  surprisingly 
low  in  cost  this  year.  Your  travel  dollar  never  gave 
yon  more — especially  when  you  "go  Burlington”  on 
one  of  these  luxurious,  air-condidoned  flyers. 

The  new  12-CAR  DENVER  ZEPHYR  )  to  tho 

or  the  ARISTOCRAT— trvoi  CkksM  L  CoA>r«fe 
The  COLORADO  LIMITED— frus^t.  Uauj  RocAfrs 
This  summor—tho  BUFFALO  BILL,  new  summer 
train  between  Dene/er  and  Cody  Safeway  to  Yellowstone 
— Just  ovemighl 

The  NORTH  COAST  LIMITEDl  m  M«s>c 
or  the  ADVENTDRELAND/  Yellowstone 

The  EMPIRE  BUILDER  or\/a  Glacier 
the  ADVENTURELAND/NerfoM/PerA 
Send  the  coupon  today  for 
illustrated  literature  and  full 
rate  information.  You’ll  be 
surprised  to  learn  the  low  cost 
of  a  marvelous  vacadon  in 
one, two  or  all  three  ol  these 
Nadonal  Parks.  Whether  you 
travel  indepcndendy  or  join 
a  congenial  ALL- EXPENSE 
ESCORTED  TOUR  PARTY, 

“Go  Burlington"  for  the 
greatest  travel  value. 

- mail  this  COUPON  TODAY - 

Burlington  Travel  Bureau 

Room  1430,  S47  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me  free  illustrated  bookleu,  rates 
and  informadoo  about  vacadons  in  C3  Colorado 
□  Yellowstone  □  Glacier  Park.  Check  Book¬ 
lets  Wanted. 

Name _ 

Street  and  Number. .  _ _ 

City _ State _ _ 

□  Check  here  for  special  informadon  about 
AU-expense  Escorted  Tours. 


Burlington 

Route 
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FOUR 

STAR 


FOUR  of  our  most  inspiring 
National  Parks  *  Carlsbad  Caverns 
★  Yosemite  *  Yellowstone  ★  Rocky 
Mountain  — all  in  one  grand  circle 
of  the  scenic  West ! 

Out  via  the  incomparable  Golden 
State  Route  to 

(ALIFORNIA 

Three  fast  air-conditioned 
trains  from  Chicago  daily — 
the  all -Pullman  Golden  State 
Limited — de  luxe  Chair- 
Tourist  Car  Californian — the 
Apache,  catering  to  all  classes 
of  travel. 

Through  Golden  State 
Route  service  also  from 
Minneapolis  -  St.  Paul, 

Des  Moines,  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis. 

Back  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  grandeur  of 

COLORADO 

Return  via  San  Francisco, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  ti  e  aii- 
conditioned  Rocky  Mountain 
Limited  from  Denver  or 
Colorado  Springs. 

Very  low  fares  that  will 
permit  an  unusual  outing 
this  summer.  Ask  about 
low  cost  all -expense  tours 
to  Colorado,  \ellowstone, 
California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

j _ MAIL  THIS  COUFON - 

I  M.  L.  MOWRY.C.  A.  P.  D..  Room 
I  5#0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  ^  . 

IPhones  Longacre5-7»>71  — 5-7u7 '  cr  i 

LINCOLN  Bl’RGHER.  D.  F.  &  F.  A.  ? 

I  lM4Fldellty-PhUadelphia  liust  MJ*.  [ 

j  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone  Pennypackcr  20.18  J 

I  Please  quote  fares  and  forward  printed  niatter  I 

I  on  □  the  Southwest  and  California  GCoio  ado  i 
*  O  AII*Expenbe  Tours.  (Check  t>oo«ilots  d-‘..ir.Hi.;  « 


engineer,  only  social  equals  of  the  only  [ 
American  passenger,  I  went  ashore. 
Including  the  women,  there  must  have 
been  fifty  residents  down  to  greet  the 
thirty  who  made  up  our  crew.  There 
was  much  chatter,  bringing  the  news 
of  Iloilo  and  Cebu  to  these  plantation 
workers  so  remote  from  everything. 
Eventually,  the  talk  died  down,  how¬ 
ever,  and  someone  suggested  wrestling. 

Conscious,  eventually,  of  my  obliga¬ 
tion  as  the  only  American,  I  decided 
to  turn  promoter.  I  called  the  captain 
aside. 

“Listen,”  I  said.  “Let  the  town  put 
up  its  best  man  and  the  crew  its  best 
man.  I  will  give  two  pesos  to  the 
winner.” 

Two  pesos  was  one  dollar,  but  I  had 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  also 
a  good  week’s  wages,  a  magnificent 
purse. 

With  proper  flourishes  he  made  the 
announcement.  There  was  a  long  and 
noisy  discussion  while  the  two  cham¬ 
pions  were  chosen.  Then  the  circle 
reformed,  more  carefully  than  before, 
and  the  two  men  took  the  center  of 
the  ring. 

They  started  to  wrestle,  and  the 
bout  came  fully  up  to  my  expectations. 
It  was  Dempsey  against  Tunney,  Grant 
against  Lee,  Wellington  against  Na¬ 
poleon,  a  battle  of  Titans.  Neither  had 
the  advantage. 

From  my  elevated  position  of  honor 
on  the  plank  between  ship  and  shore, 

I  could  see  the  circle  around  the  two 
wrestlers  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  crowd,  concentrated  in  an  intense 
partisanship,  was  barely  breathing.  The 
circle  had  contracted  until  there  was 
barely  room  for  the  wrestlers,  when  the 
inevitable  break  came. 

Someone,  a  friend  of  the  sailor, 
reached  down,  found  a  stone  on  the 
beach,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  town 
champion’s  head.  There  was  a  dash  for 
the  boat,  amid  the  howls  of  rage  from 
the  townsfolk.  With  my  position  of 
advantage,  I  was  the  first  one  aboard. 
Almost  instantly,  however,  the  rest 
of  the  crew  had  followed  me,  the  plank 
was  pulled  up,  and  someone  had  cast  off 
the  rope  which  held  us  to  the  shore. 

No  one  ever  claimed  the  two  pesos. 
_ L.  B.  J. 


ROCK  ISLAND 


[EUROPE  COl'NTOIES  $289  I 

other  Enropean  Tonrs  2S  Dnrs  to 

71  Dayi*  $S50.  Orirnt  58  Days  $395.  AU 
Expense!).  First  Class  Hotels.  Summer 
Sehool  Tours;  The  Snrbcmne,  Alliance 
Frsncais,  Heidelberu  and  Oxford  Universi¬ 
ties.  A  co-operative  oncanixation  savins 
S5%  to  70%.  Orsanizers  and  Hostesses 
wanted. 

VACATION  CI.UB,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Tour  Western  Travel  Opportunity 
SEE  ALL  THE  WEST  and^~ 

CALIFORNIA 

JToin  the  Annual  Party  on  the 

WESTERN  WONDERLANDS  TOUR 

JULY  !•— FAST  DAYLIGHT  TKAINS— 40  Days 
Write  /or  /o(<ier  from  tKe  or^aniter 

RIDGEWAY  TOURS 


Christian  H.  Shenk,  Mfr. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  World  at  Your  Feet! 

•  Play  on  top  of  the  world  this  summer!  In 
this  world-famous  setting  of  magnificent  .\lpine 
scenery  and  luxurious  living!  Baronial  Banff  . . . 
Lake  Louise  with  its  cosmopolitan  air  of  color 
and  charm!  EmeraUl  I.ake  . . .  Swiss-like  village 
with  its  cozy  Chalet !  Mile-high  golf,  swimming, 
hiking,  ritling,  dancing! 

4  COLORFUL  DAYS  .  .  .  «  days  at  Banff,  i 

days  at  l,ake  Louise  with  visit  to  Emerald 
Lake.  .\11  expenses  from  Banff  (or  Field)  JCT 
from . u  / 

6  WONDERFUL  DAYS  . .  •  2  days  at  Banff, 

t  days  at  Lake  Louise,  plus  1  day  optional  at 
Banff  or  Lake  lx)uise,  and  1  day  at  Kinerald 
Lake.  From  Banff,  or  Field,  all  $*7y|50 
expenses,  from . /ft 

Toim  beynn  nt  BAiitT  or  Field,  are  operaterl  June  \'i  to 
Sept.  18,  and  include  hotel  uct'oniDiodation,  mealM, /.'6 
Sfilen  nf  ytountain  Moinring.  Stopovers  at  regular  rates, 
extra  reductions  for  stays  of  two  weeks  or  more.  Add 
rail  fare  to  Banff  (or  Field).  Hotels  open  June  Htb  to 
SeptemtMT  LSth. 

mm  9-day  AU-F^xpen.se  Cruise*. 

From  Vancouver,  Victoria 
or  Seattle;  meals  and  berth  ftQS  ■■ 
included  except  at  Skagway.  Up 

Low  round-trip  summer  rail  fares  .  .  .  and 
AIK-('()NDITI()\El)  standard  sleepers* 
diners  and  solarium-lounge  cars  on  Canadian 
Pacific  fast  transcontinental  trains. 

Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 

Apply  Local  Tourist  Agents,  or  Canadian 

_ Pacific  OSlces  Including — 

NEW  YORK,  344  Madison  Avenue; 
PHILADELPHIA,  1500  Locust  Street 
or  Mgr.,  Banfi  Springs  Hotel,  BANFF,  Alberta 
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me  travel  means  not  just  trans¬ 
portation —  but  bright  new  scenes, 
congenial  people  —  and  dollars  left 
for  spending  as  I  please!^' 


Greyhound  travel  appeals  keenly  to  those  who  love  life — those 
who  want  to  get  the  most  from  every  mile  of  each  trip  (not  only  in 
dollar  value,  but  in  pleasant  human  experiences,  nearness  to  nature  at  its 
loveliest,  a  close'up  view  of  the  real  America). 

Millions  whose  minds  are  open  to  new  and  improved  transportation 
are  traveling  the  Greyhound  way — and  saving  millions  of  dollars  doing 
it!  The  luxurious  new  Super- Coaches,  exclusively  Greyhound,  are  writing 

a  brilliant  new  chapter  in  highway 
travel — with  special  emphasis  on 
smooth-riding  comfort,  time-saving 
schedules,  amazing  economy. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS 


— this  fascinating  24-page  booklet,  with  140  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  America’s  most  amazing  and  unusual 
things  and  places.  Fine  for  classes — or  for  your  own  enter¬ 
tainment.  Just  send  the  coupon. 


GREYHOUND 


Information  on  trip  to: 


Address 


THE  PLACE 


THE  BOOKLET 


•  It  8  time  to  start  planning  a 
summer  vacation . . .  the  kind 
of  trip  that  will  give  you  a  real 
change  and  a  rest ...  that  will 
suit  perfectly  your  prefer¬ 
ences  and  pockethook.  Let  us 
know  just  what  you  like,  the 
time  you  have  and  approxi¬ 
mately  the  amount  you  want 
to  spend.  Wewill  send  you  de¬ 
tails  promptly  —  without  the 
slightest  ohligation,of  course. 


^  £.  E.  Nelson 

SS2  Nwthern  PeciSc  Railway 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Send  me  infonnation,  please,  cm: 
( CkmJk  data  desired}  Q  Rainier  Park  Q  Alaska 
Q  Rotdty  lit.  Dnde  Ranches  Q  PaciSc  N.  W. 

□  California  Q  Yellowstone  Park 


Beyond  Budapest 

DORIS  E.  BARRICK 
New  Brunswick 

I  HAD  been  as  far  down  the  Danube 
as  Budapest,  queen  of  European 


AROUND  AMERICA 

ENTIRE  f  O  NO 
COST  EXTRAS 


Itinerary  Inclnde. 

Pan  American  Callfomla’i  Santa  Monica 

Exposition  Big  Troat  Santa  Crux 

San  Antonio  Hollywood  San  Franoltoo 

Old  Maxloo  Rivartide  Portland 

Lot  Angolet  Seattio 

Patadana  Vanoouvar 

Steamer  trip  on  Pacific  Ocean 

Canadian  Rockies  —  Banff  and  Lake  Ltmiee 
Round  trip  rail  ticket  —  All  meala  —  Hotela 
Pullman  —  Slehtaeeinr  —  Handling  baggaee 

Over  2000  enjoyed  this  marvelotts  vacation 
bargain  last  iHtnmer 

Parties  laava  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis 
Juno  20  — July  4  —  July  18  —  August  1  — 
August  15 

Other  Attractive  Tours 

Leayinv  weekly  to 
ALASKA  — $219 

YELLOWSTONE— $139 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  — $139 
EUROPE— $267 
Write  for  dasorlptiva  pamphlats 

POWERS  TOURS 

111  WEST  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
Ohicago’s  old  reliable  travel  agency 


cities,  but  last  summer  in  Vienna  I  de¬ 
termined  to  satisfy  the  long-felt  desire 
to  know  what  lay  beyond. 

One  Sunday  in  July  I  boarded  a 
river  steamer,  and  it  was  a  large  one, 
for  the  Danube  is  a  mighty  river.  The 
trip  down  takes  three  days,  the  return 
five. 

Our  boat  had  a  dining  room  and  30 
to  40  staterooms,  yet  many  of  the 
passengers — the  boat  was  large  enough 
for  800 — used  neither.  At  meal  time 
their  baggage  was  made  to  yield  a  loaf 
or  two  of  rye  bread  and  more  often 
than  not,  from  a  newspaper  came  whole 
pieces  of  salami  and  cheese.  Beer  was 
bought  to  wash  it  down. 

As  far  as  one  could  tell,  the  monotony 
of  this  diet  for  three  days  bothered 
them  not  at  all.  The  whole  crowd  on 
board  was  one  of  the  jolliest  I  have 
ever  traveled  with. 

The  mystery  of  where  the  stateroom¬ 
less  were  going  to  sleep  was  soon  solved. 
At  sunset  a  heavy  canvas  was  dropped 
around  the  middle  of  the  deck,  where 
I  had  my  deck  chair.  This  was  rather 
foolish,  I  thought,  for  the  lovely  twi- 


SEE!  EUROPE 

10  COUNTRIES  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Group  MlUng  July  7.  8.S.  EUROPA. 
Conducted  throughout,  exrelleut  itinerary, 
fine  accommodations. 

Write  for  folder  from  the  orffanizer 

RIDGEWAY  TOURS 

Christian  H.  Shenk.  Mgr.  Laaeaater,  Pa. 


Suggestions  for  Your 

siymiiiia  '^laciaTWif!) 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  from  27  days  up  (British 
Isles  and  Continent).  Accommodations  on  fine 
ships  such  as  Queen  Mary,  Normandie,  Bremen, 
Washington.  Rates  $319.  up. 


AMERICAN  TOURS — West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  Mexico,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada 
and  the  great  vacation  lands  in  the  United 
States. 

For  full  information,  rosorvations,  eommunUafo  with 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

80  Park  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


A-5187 


MRIH  COASI LIMIIFD 


TELEPHONE:  MARKET  f-7000  •  EXTENSION  700 
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UNIVERSITY  of  TOURS  • 

!  KANSAS  CITY.  MO  -  OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA 


GOLF 


RIDING 


work  at  UnlToroitF  of  Mozleo 


light  was  still  ahead  of  us  and  early 
evening  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever 
seen  the  Danube  “blue” — from  the  re- 
Hection  of  the  sky.  During  the  day  it  is 
extremely  muddy. 

After  the  canvas  was  put  up  pas¬ 
sengers  bustled  into  great  activity.  An 
unusual  type  of  folding  bed  appeared, 
deck  chairs  were  pressed  into  service 
and  benches  along  the  railings  also 
became  sleeping  places.  Cots  were  to  be 
found  in  the  corridors  and  any  spot 
available. 

Sleeping,  for  many,  had  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  privacy,  yet  everyone 
was  courteous  and  no  one  seemed  to 
mind.  In  my  own  case,  I  w’as  a  little 
embarrassed  to  find,  upon  returning  to 
my  stateroom  from  the  upper  deck, 
that  a  man  in  loud  pajamas  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  cot  blocking  my  entrance. 
He,  however,  was  not  at  all  bothered. 
He  rose,  moved  the  cot,  and  graciously 
bowed  me  into  my  room. 

When  we  reached  Budapest  it  was 
after  dark  and  the  hills  of  Buda  were 


aglow  with  thousands  of  lights;  the 
shoreline  of  Pest  and  the  bridges  con¬ 
necting  the  two  were  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  a  major  travel  thrill.  As 
we  went  on  down  the  river  we  passed 
Czechoslovakian  and  Y  ugoslavian 
towns,  some  picturesque,  others  sad 
looking.  We  stopped  at  the  city  of 
Belgrade  and  many  other  towns  in 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  as  well,  for 
the  Danube  touches  all  these  countries. 
The  “quality”  of  our  passengers  chang¬ 
ed,  too,  as  we  moved  on  down.  They 
were  not  so  clean,  quiet  nor  well  bred. 

We  passed  through  the  gorges  of 
the  Danube,  which  remind  one  of  the 
Hudson  at  Bear  Mountain,  and  then 
the  endless  marshes  of  Rumania,  past 
little  “Turkish  Island,”  where  lives  a 
small  group  of  Turks  made  independent 
of  any  government  by  the  League  of 
Nations  (I  was  told).  Finally,  at 
five  A.  M.  on  the  fourth  morning  we 
reached  Giurgu,  in  Rumania,  the  last 
stop.  I  had  discovered  what  “lay  be¬ 
yond.” 
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COLLEGE  CREDIT  (optional) 

•jf  High  grad*  school  offaring  credit  .  .  .  write  us  for  facts 


Save  25%  OR  MORE  over  any  other  method  ...  hotels  or 
$165  up,  all  expense;  pay  part  next  year. 


Just  think!  You  can  ride,  eat,  sleep  and 
enjoy  a  scientifically  planned  conducted 
tour  for  the  usual  cost  of  transportation 
alone  and  for  less  than  you  can  drive  your 
own  carl  And,  if  you  desire,  you  can  ac¬ 
quire  3  to  6  semester  hours  college  credit 
by  participating  in  classes  each  morning  en 
route.  America’s  oldest,  continuously  con¬ 
ducted  travel  school  makes  this  possible  at 
LOW  costs  .  .  .  part  of  which  may  be  paid 
next  school  year  in  easy  monthly  payments. 

Mail  the  card  or  write  us  TODAY  for  com¬ 
plete  information  and  your  copy  of  our  new, 
illustrated,  descriptive  yearbook.  Limited 
Edition — so  hurry!  We  leave  New  Jersey 
in  June. 


GREATER  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOURS.  Dept.N14  Kansas  CMy,  Me. 

PiMM  tsnd  me  FREE  Yearbook  and  full  Information  on  tour 
□  East,  □  Mexico,  □  Alaska— With  Black  Hills — Glacier  Park 
Lake  Louise,  alto  facts  on  college  credit,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


AddxMs  now . St., 

Aftoz  (data)  addraea . St., 


mmOHAL 
itt  t4«  (Lmapian  Jto€mss^ 


'Y' OU  can’t  help  having  a  grand  vaca- 
-L  tionat  Jasper— it  haseverything!  Golf 
on  a  championship  course,  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming  in  a  heated  outdoor  pool,  riding, 
hiking,  climbing  and  fishing  amid  the 
Alpine  grandeur  of  America’s  largest 
National  Park.  Jasper  Park  Lodge  is  the 
sort  of  place  you’ll  enjoy  every  minute, 
and  you’ll  find  Canadian  National’s  fa¬ 
mous  hospitality  is  but  one  of  the  many 
ex/ra  pleasures  of  a  vacation  here.  Rates 
with  meals  are  from  $7.00  per  day.  And 
remember,  too,  that  Jasper  is  an  almost 
perfect  take-off  point  for  the  thrilling 
rail  and  protected  (xean  voyage  through 
the  famed  Inside  Passage  to  Alaska,  with 
Canadian  National  hospitality  all  the  way. 

Low  rail  fores.  Air-conditioned  equipment  from  Mon¬ 
treal.  Toronto.  St.  Paul,  to  fat  per  and  pincourer. 

^  For  new  Jasper  National  Pari 

#and  Alaska  hookltts,  call  or  write 
local  Canadian  National  Office. 

Pbiladalphiae  Pa. 

1900  Chestnut  Street 
New  York  City 

I  673  Fifth  Avenue 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
TO  EVtRYH  HERE  IS  C.ASADA 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

We  Remember  a  Birthday 

JUST  as  this  issue  of  the  Review  went  to  press,  one 
editor  said  to  the  other  editor : 

“Do  you  realize  that  the  Review  is  ten  years  old  ?” 
The  answer  was,  “No.” 

A  hasty  editorial  conference  revealed  nothing  in 
this  issue  that  could  be  replaced  by  the  flood  of  con¬ 
gratulations,  even  if  there  had  been  a  flood  of  con¬ 
gratulations. 

There  was  no  such  problem  because  the  readers 
of  the  Review  were  no  more  anniversary-conscious  than 
the  editors.  The  congratulations  have,  by  and  large, 
been  spread  out  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  During 
the  last  few  years,  hundreds  of  teachers  have  told  the 
editors,  “I  like  the  Review,”  or,  even  more  satisfying, 
“I  thought  Effa  Preston’s  last  article  was  grand.” 

So  we  are  content  to  point  out  that  the  first,  the 
very  first,  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  appeared  in  April,  1927.  Hubert  R.  Cornish 
of  Paterson  was  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee, 
and  George  R.  Gerard  was  President  of  the  Association. 
Then,  as  now.  Miss  Catharine  M.  Zisgen  guarded  the 
Association  treasury,  but  she  is  the  only  officer  or 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  continue  in 
service  from  that  day  to  this.  Nowhere,  in  that  first 
issue,  appears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  Review  in  its  formative 
years. 

Since  1927,  the  Review  has  expanded  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  It  now  appears  eight  times  a  year  instead  of 
four;  its  length  and  breadth  are  greater,  and  most 
important  of  all,  it  has  grown  decidedly  in  its  service 
to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  in  its  prestige  at 
home  and  abroad. 


Straight  Commission 

ON  March  9  a  board  of  education  member  came 
into  the  Review  office.  The  teachers  wanted  a 
raise,  and  he  wanted  the  latest  information  to  bolster 
their  request.  When  the  color  in  our  face  subsided, 
we  gave  it  to  him. 

“Don’t  you  think  those  teachers  should  get  this 
material  for  me,”  he  said,  “instead  of  me  getting  it 
for  them? 

“I  work  on  straight  commission  and  every  time 
1  take  time  off  for  the  schools  or  the  teachers,  I  lose 
money.  Why  should  I  do  it,  if  they  haven’t  interest 
enough  to  do  something  for  themselves? 

“They  come  to  board  meetings,  but  all  they  know 
is  that  they  want  a  raise.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  along  and  I  want  them  to  have  more  money,  but 
we  have  to  justify  ourselves  to  the  community,  too. 
We  need  facts. 

“Do  you  know  that  a  teacher  came  to  me  the 
other  day  and  said  she  was  married  and  was  having 


a  terrible  time  putting  her  husband  through  college 
and  didn’t  I  think  that  she  ought  to  have  a  raise? 

“I  asked  her  how  far  1  would  get  if  I  walked  into 
a  customer’s  office  and  said,  ‘Give  me  a  big  order. 
I  have  a  wife  and  ten  kids  at  home.’ 

“Well,  I  have  to  go.  Those  teachers  aren’t  a  bad 
bunch,  but  1  wish  they’d  get  wise  to  themselves.” 

We  know  of  many  New  Jersey  communities  in 
which  teachers  are  “wise  to  themselves.”  Their  local 
associations  are  active  and  alert.  They  think  in  com¬ 
munity  terms. 

Into  which  type  does  your  own  teachers  group  fall  ? 


Youth  Diversion 

IGHLY  publicized  prosperity  is  automatic  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  Where  teaching  is  concerned  it 
tends  to  divert  from  the  profession  potentially  able 
teachers.  High  pay  in  other  positions,  even  if  illu¬ 
sory  for  the  majority,  obscures  the  more  permanent 
satisfactions  of  teaching  well  done.  When  tangible, 
material  rewards  seem  available,  youth  will  seek  them. 

Add  to  this  current  loss  of  potential  strength  the 
too  familiar  depression-time  restrictions  on  teaching — 
residence  and  marital  status — and  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  next  the  cycle  has  run  its  course,  the  level  of  the 
teaching  profession  will  at  best  remain  stationary, 
probably  fall. 

To  forestall  this  and  to  stop  the  diversion  of  teach¬ 
ing  talent,  teaching  must  use  the  methods  of  business, 
whether  baseball  or  chemical  research.  Prospective 
teachers  must  be  recruited. 

This  does  not  mean  that  class  presidents,  debating 
kings  and  other  socially  precocious  students  should  be 
proselyted  into  the  teacher  training  schools.  If  they  pass 
your  other  tests  for  the  ideal  teacher-in-the-making,  by 
all  means  do  your  best  to  bring  them  into  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Your  check  list  of  virtues,  however,  must 
include  many  other,  possibly  deeper,  qualities  than 
public  poise. 

Quiet  strength  of  character,  insatiable  curiosity — 
about  both  sides  of  the  railroad  track,  among  other 
things ;  physical  attractiveness,  cultural  inclinations  and 
that  list  of  things  you  know  would  make  you  a  better 
teacher  if  better  cultivated — these  are  the  qualities 
sought  in  the  recruits  to  the  teaching  corps. 

The  best  teachers  create  an  interest  in  teaching 
without  any  conscious  effort  to  do  so.  They  just  are. 
This  influence  ought  to  be  capitalized.  One  of  the 
best  means  to  that  end  Is  for  teachers  to  be  able  to 
answer  questions  on  professional  opportunities,  both 
as  to  employment  and  service. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nation  could  absorb  a 
million  teachers.  Where  ?  Is  expansion  likely  to 
occur  in  existing,  or  new  services?  In  what  direction 
is  public  interest  and  demand  running?  What  can 
you  add,  for  instance,  to  radio,  audio-visual  and  adult 
education  as  undeveloped  fields? 

Let  bond  salesmen  be  bond  salesmen,  but  make 
certain  that  no  teachers  are  lost  in  the'  process. 
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Association  Committees— 1936-37 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

I.KON  N.  NeL'I.ks,  I’residfiit . Caiiult-n 

Frank  Ct.  Pickei.i.,  I’a>t  I’roidtiit 

(  ntcta>ftl ) 

Mattie  S.  Doremi's,  F'ir>i  Vicf  l’re>iilfiit 

I’atrrxm 

F^l.l  A  J.  Hamii.ton,  Secoiul  Vii-c  President 
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ECONOMICS 


GEOGRAPHY 


ATTITUDES 


THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


Civilization  is  at  the  bottom  an  economic  fact, 
at  top  an  ethical  fact.  Beneath  the  economic 
lie  the  geographical  conditions,  and  there  in  the 
last  analysis  are  factors  in  the  formation  of 
ethical  standards. 

Frofes>or  Ellen  C.  Semple 
.\merican  History  and  Its  Geographic  Conditions 


Geography  then  is  the  basis  for  all  studies  of  civilization.  It  is  the  FIRST  SOCIAL  STUDY. 

The  New  Geographies  by  Stull  and  Hatch  are  organized  upon  this  philosophy.  These  authors  believe 
that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  all  learning  should  be  the  development  of  right  attitudes. 

The  New  Geographies  are  w  ritten  in  the  belief  that  “in  all  our  getting,  we  must  get  understanding.”  And 
to  get  this  understanding  we  must  build  first  on  the  broad  base  of  factual  material.  We  can  then  lift  our  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  next  level — thought.  W'e  should  use  our  facts  in  thinking  situations.  For  surely  we  cannot  think 
straight  w  ithout  straight  facts  to  think  with. 


However,  there  is  still  a  higher  level  of  teach¬ 
ing.  And  so  we  come  to  Attitudes.  WE  ARE 
OUR  ATTITUDES.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Millikan,  ‘‘’Mankind’s  fundamental  beliefs  about 
the  universe  and  his  place  in  it  must  in  the  end 
motivate  all  his  activity,  all  his  conduct.” 
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